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THIRD PART. 
Particular Systems of Education. . 


§ 175. The definite actuality of Education originates in the 
fact that its general idea is individualized, according to its 
special elements, in a specific statement which we call a 
pedagogical principle. The number of these principles is 
not unlimited, but from the idea of Education contains only 
acertain number. If we derive them therefore, we derive at 
the same time the history of Pedagogics, which can from its 
very nature do nothing else than make actual in itself the 
possibilities involved in the idea of Education. Such a deri- 
vation may be called an @ priori construction of history, but 
it is different from what is generally denoted by this term in 
not pretending to deduce single events and characters. All 
empirical details are confirmation or illustration for it, but it 
does not attempt to seek this empirical element @ priori. 

—The history of Pedagogics is still in the stage of infancy. 
At one time it is taken up into the sphere of Politics; at an- 
other, into that of the history of Culture. The productions 
of some of the most distinguished writers on the subject are 
now antiquated. Cramer of Stralsund made, in 1832, an ex- 


cellent beginning ina comprehensive and thorough history of 
Vol. vii—19 
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Pedagogy; but in the beginning of his second part he dwelt 
too long upon the Greeks, and lost himself in too wide an expo- 
sition of practical Philosophy in general. Alexander Kapp 
has given us excellent treatises on the Pedagogics of Aris- 
totle and Plato. But with regard to modern Pedagogics we 
have relatively very little. Karl v. Raumer, in 1843, be- 
gan to publish a history of Pedagogics since the time of the 
revival of classical studies, and has accomplished much of 
value on the biographical side. But the idea of the general 
connection and dependence of the several manifestations has 
not received much attention, and since the time of Pestalozzi 
books have assumed the character of biographical confes- 
sions. Striimpell, in 1843, developed the Pedagogics of Kant, 
Fichte, and Herbart.— 

§ 176. Man is educated by man for humanity. This is the 
fundamental idea of all Pedagogics. But in the shaping of 
Pedagogics we cannot begin with the idea of humanity as 
such, but only with the natural form in which it primarily 
manifests itself—that of the nation. But the naturalness of 
this principle disappears in its development, since nations 
appear in interaction on each other and begin dimly to per- 
ceive their unity of species. The freedom of spirit over na- 
ture makes its appearance, but to the spirit explicitly in the 
transcendent form of abstract theistic religion, in which God 
appears as the ruler over Nature as merely dependent; and 
His chosen people plant the root of their nationality no 
longer in the earth, but in this belief. The unity of the 
abstractly natural and abstractly spiritual determinateness 
is the concrete unity of the spirit with nature, in which it 
recognizes nature as its necessary organ, and itself as in its 
nature divine. Spirit in this stage, as the internal presuppo- 
sition of the two previously named, takes up into itself on 
one hand the phase of nationality, since this is the form of its 
immediate individualization; buat it no longer distinguishes 
between nations as if they were abstractly severed the one 
from the other, as the Greeks shut out all other nations 
under the name of barbarians. It also takes up into itself 
the phase of spirituality, since it knows itself as spirit, 
and knows itself to be free from nature, and yet it does not 
estrange itself as the Jews did in their representation of pure 
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spirit, in reference to which nature seems to be only the work 
of its caprice. Humanity knows nature as its own, because 
it knows the Divine spirit and its creative energy manifest- 
ing itself in nature and history, as also the essence of its own 
spirit. Education can be complete only with Christianity as 
the religion of humanity. 

§ 177. We have thus three different systems of religion— 
(1) the National; (2) the Theocratic; and (3) the Humanita- 
rian. The first works in harmony with nature since it educates _ 
the individual as a type of his species. The original nation- 
ality endeavors sharply to distinguish itself from others, and 
to impress on each person the stamp of its uniform type. 
One individual is like every other, or at least should be so. 
The second system in its manner of manifestation is identical 
with the first. It even marks the national difference more 
emphatically ; but the ground of the uniformity of the indi- 
viduals is with it not merely the natural common interest, 
but it is the consequence of the spiritual unity, which ab- 
stracts from nature, and as history, satisfied with no present, 
hovers continually outside of itself between past and future. 
The theocratic system educates the individual as the servant 
of God. He is the true Jew only in so far as he is this; the 
genealogical identity with the father Abraham is a condition 
but not the principle of the nationality. The third system - 
liberates the individual to the enjoyment of freedom as his 
essence, and educates the human being within national lim- 
its which no longer separate but unite, and, in the conscious- 
ness that each individual, without any kind of mediation, 
has a direct relation to God, makes of him a man who knows 
himself to be 2a member of the spiritual world of humanity. 
We can have no fourth system beyond this. From the side 
of the State-Pedagogics we might characterize these sys- 
tems as that of the nation-State, the God-State, and the 
humanity-State. From the time of the establishment of the 
last, no one nation can attain to any sovereignty over the 
others. By means of the world-religion of Christianity, the 
education of nations has come to the point of taking for its 
ideal, man as determining himself according to the demands 
of reason. 
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Frrst Drvision. 
THE SYSTEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


§ 178. The National is the primitive system of education, 
since the family is the organic starting-point of all education, 
and is in its enlargement the basis of nationality. 

—Education is always education of the mind. Even unor- 
ganized nations, those in a state of nature, the so-called sav- 
age nations, are possessed of something more than a mere 
education of the body; for, though they set much value upon 
gymnastic and warlike practice and give much time to them, 
they inculcate also respect for parents, for the aged, and 
for the decrees of the community. Education with them is 
essentially family training, and its content is natural love 
and reverence. We cannot deny that the finer forms of those 
to which we are accustomed are wanting. Besides, education 
among all these people.of nature is very simple and much 
the same, though great differences in its management may 
exist arising from differences of situation or from tempera- 
ment of race.— 

§ 179. National Education is divided into three special sys- 
tems: (1) Passive, (2) Active, (3) Individual. It begins with 
the humility of an abstract subjection to nature, and ends 
with the arrogance of an abstract rejection of nature. 

§ 180. Man yields at first to the natural authority of the 
family ; he obeys unconditionally its behests. Then he sub- 
stitutes for the family, as he goes on his culture, the artificial 
family of his caste, to whose rules he again unconditionally 
yields. To dispense with this artificialty and this tyranny, 
at last he abstracts himself from the family and from culture. 
He flees from both, and becoming a monk he again subjects 
himself to the tyranny of his order. The monks presents to 
us the mere type of his species. 

§ 181. This absolute abstraction from nature and from cul- 
ture, this quietism of spiritual isolation, is the ultimate result 
of the Passive system. In opposition to this, the Active 
system seeks the positive vanquishing of naturalness. Its 
people are courageous. They attack other nations in order 
to rule over them as conquerors. They live for the continua- 
tion of their life after death, and build for themselves on this 
account tombs of granite. They brave the dangers of the sea. 
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The abstract prose of the patriarchal-state, the fantastic chi- 
meras of the caste-state, the ascetic self-renunciation of the 
cloister-state, yield gradually to the recognition of actuality ; 
and the fundamental principle of Persian education consisted 
in the inculcation of veracity. 

§ 182. But the nationality which is occupied with simple, 
natural elements—other nations, death, the mystery of the 
ocean—may revert to the abstractions of the previous stage, 
which in education often take on cruel forms—nay, often 
truly horrible. First, when the spirit begins not only to sus- 
pect its true nature, but rather to recognize itself as the true 
essence ; and when the God of Light places as the motto on 
his temple the command to self-knowledge, the natural indi- 
viduality becomes free. Neither the passive nor the active 
systerh understands the free self-distinction of the individual 
from the rest. In them, to be an individuality is a betrayal 
of the very idea of their existence, and even the suspicion of 
_ such a charge suffices utterly and mercilessly to destroy the 
one to whom it refers. Even the solitary individuality of the 
despot is not the one-ness of free individuality: he is only 
an example of his kind; only in his kind is he singular. 
Nationality rises to individuality through the free dialectic 
of its race, wherein it dissolves its own presupposition. 

§ 183. Nevertheless individuality must always proceed 
from naturalness. Esthetically it seeks nature, but the na- 
ture of the activity itself, in order, by penetrating it with 
mind, to make of it a work of art; practically it seeks it, 
partly to disdain it in gloomy resignation, partly to enjoy it 
in excessive sensual ecstasy, demoniacally to heighten the 
extravagance of its own internal feeling in wild revels. 

—The Germans were not savage in the common signification 
of this term. They were men each one of whom constituted 
himself willingly a centre for others, or, if this was not the 
case, renounced them in proud self-sufficiency. All the glory 
and all the disgrace of our race lies in the power of individu- 
alizing which is divinely breathed into our veins. As a natu- 
ral element, if this be not controlled, it degenerates easily 
into intractableness, into violence. The Germans need there- 
fore, in order to be educated, severe service, the imposition of 
difficult tasks; and for this reason they appropriate to them- 
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selves, now the Roman law, now the Greek philology, now 
Gallic usages, &c., in order to work off their superfluous 
strength in such opposition. The natural reserve of the Ger- 
man found its solvent in Christianity. By itself, as the his- 
tory of the German race shows, it would have been destroyed 
in vain distraction. First of all, the German race, in the con- 
fidence of its immediate consciousness, ventured forth upon 
the sea, and managed the ship upon its waves as if they rode 


a charger.— 
FIRST GROUP. 


THE SYSTEM OF PASSIVE EDUCATION. 


§ 184. All education desires to free man from his finitude, 
to make him ethical, to unite him with God. It begins there- 
fore with a negative relation to naturalness, but at once falls 
into a contradiction of its aim, which is to convert the oppo- 
sition to nature into a natural necessity. Spirit subjects the 
individual (1) to the rule of the family as naturally spiritual; 
(2) to the rule of the caste as to a principle in itself spiritual, 
mediated through the division of labor, which it neverthe- 
less, through its power of being inherited, joins again to the 
family ; (3) to the abstract self-determination of the monkish 
quietism, which turns itself away as well from the family as 
from work, and constitutes this flight from nature and his- 
tory, this absolute passivity, into an educational ideal. 

—We shall not here enter into the details of this system, 
but simply endeavor to remove from their differences the 
want of clearness which is generally found involved in any 
mention of them, so that the phrases of hierarchical and 
theocratical education are used without any historical accu- 
Tracy. 

I. Family Education. 

§185. The Family, as the organic starting-point of all edu- 
cation, makes the beginning. The nation looks upon itself as 
a family. Among all unorganized people education is family- 
education, though they are not conscious of its necessity. 
Identical in principle with these people, but distinguished 
from them in its consciousness of it, the Chinese nation, in 
their laws, regulations, and customs, have constituted the 
family the absolute basis of their life and the only principle 
of their education. 
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§ 186. The natural element of the family is found in mar- 
riage and relationship; the spiritual, in love. We may call 
the nature of family feeling which is the immediate unity of 
both elements, by the name of Piety. In so far as this ap- 
pears not merely as a substantial feeling but at the same 
time as law, there arises from it the subordination of the 
abstract obedience of the woman as wife to the husband, of 
children to the parents, of the younger children to the elder. 
In this obedience man first renounces his self-will and his 
natural roughness; he learns to master his passions, and to 
conduct himself with deferential gentleness. 

—When the principle ruling the family is transferred to 
political relations, there arises the tyranny of the Chinese 
state, which cannot be fully treated here. We find every- 
where in it an analogical relation to that of parents and chil- 
dren. In China the ruler is the father and mother of the 
country; the civil officers are representatives of a paternal 
authority, &c. It follows that in school the children will be 
ranked according to their age. The authority of parents over 
children is according to the principle entirely unconditional, 
but in actuality very mild. The abandonment of daughters 
by the poorest classes in the great cities is not objected to, 
for the government rears the children in orphan asylums, 
where they are cared for by nurses appointed by the state.— 

§ 187. The distinction of these relations which are condi- 
tioned by nature takes on the external shape of a definite 
ceremonial, the learning of which is a chief element of edu- 
cation. In conformity with the naturalness of the whole 
principle all crimes against it are punished by whipping, 
which does not necessarily entail dishonor. In order to lead 
man to the mastery of himself and to obedience to those who 
are naturally set over him, education develops an endless 
number of fragmentary maxims to keep attention ever watch- 
ful over himself, and his behavior always fenced in by a code 
of prescriptions. 

—We find in such moral sentences the substance of what 
is called, in China, Philosophy.— 

§ 188. The theoretical education includes Reading, Writ- 
ing—i.e. painting the letters with a brush—Arithmetic, and 
the making of verses. But the ability to do these things is 
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not looked at as means of culture but as ends in themselves, 
and to fit one therefore for the undertaking of state offices. 

The Chinese possess formally all the means for literary cul- 
' ture—printing, libraries, schools, and academies; but the 
worth of these is not great. Their value has been often over- 
rated because of their external resemblance to those found 
among us. : 

II. Caste Education. 

§ 189. The members of the Family are certainly imme- 
diately distinguished among each other as to sex and age, but 
this difference is entirely immaterial as far as the nature of 
their employment goes. In China, therefore, every man can 
attain any position; he who is of humblest birth in the great 
state-family can climb to the highest honor. But the pro- 
gress of spirit now becomes so mediated that the division of 
labor shall be made the principle on which a new distinction 
shall arise in the family : each one shall perfect himself only 
in that labor which was allotted to him as his own through 
his birth into a particular family. This fatalism (caste- 
distinction) breaks up the life, but increases its tension, for 
spirit works on the one hand towards the deepening of its 
distinctions; on the other, towards leading them back into 
the unity which the natural determining directly opposes. 

§ 190. The chief work of education thus consists in teach- 
ing each one the rights and duties of his caste so that he 
shall act only exactly within their limits, and not pollute him- 
self by passing beyond them. As the family-state concerns 
itself with fortifying the natural distinction by a far-reaching 
and vigorous ceremonial, so the caste-state must do the same 
with the distinction of class. A painful etiquette becomes 
more and more endless in its requisitions the higher the caste, 
in order to make the isolation more sharply defined and more 
perceptible. 

—This feature penetrates all exclusively caste-education. 
The aristocracy exiles itself on this account from its native 
country, speaks a foreign language, loves its literature, 
adopts foreign customs, lives in foreign countries—in Italy, 
Paris, &c. In this way man becomes distinguished from oth- 
ers. But that man should strive thus to distinguish himself 
has its justification in the mystery of his birth, and this is 
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assuredly always the principle of the caste-state in which it 
exists. The castes lead to genealogical records, which are 
of the greatest importance in determining the destiny of the 
individual. The Brahmin may strike down one of a lower 
caste who has defiled him by contact, without becoming 
thereby liable to punishment; rather would he be to blame 
if he did not commit the murder. Thus formerly was it with 
the officer who did not immediately kill the citizen or the 
common soldier who struck him a blow, &c.— 

§ 191. The East Indian culture is far deeper and richer than 
the Chinese. The theoretical culture includes Reading, Writ- 
ing, and Arithmetic; but these are subordinate, as mere 
means for the higher activities of Poetry, Speculation, Sci- 
ence, and Art. The practical education limits itself strictly 
by the lines of caste, and since the caste system constitutes a 
whole in itself,and each for its permanence needs the others, 
it cannot forbear giving utterance suggestively to what is 
universally human in the free soul, in a multitude of fables 
(Hitopadesa) and apothegms (sentences of Bartrihari). Espe- 
cially for the education of princes is a mirror of the world 
sketched out. 

—Xenophon’s Cyropedia is of Greek origin, but it is Indian 
in its thought.— 


Ill. Monkish Education. 


§ 192. Family Education demands unconditional obedience 
towards parents and towards all who stand in an analogous 
position. Caste Education demands unconditional obedience 
to the duties of the caste. The family punishes by whip- 
ping; the caste, by excommunication, by loss of honor. The 
opposition to nature appears in both systems in the form of 
a rigid ceremonial, distinguishing between the differences 
arising from nature. The family as well as the caste has 
within it a manifold fountain of activity, but it has also just 
as manifold a limitation of the individual. Spirit is forced, 
therefore, to turn against nature in general. It must become 
indifferent to the family. But it must also oppose history, 
and the fixed distinctions of division of labor as necessitated 
by nature. It must become indifferent to work and the pleas- 
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ure derived from it. That it may not be conditioned either 
by nature or by history, it denies both, and makes its action 
to consist in producing an abstinence from all activity. 


§ 193. Such an indifference towards nature and history 
produces the education which we have called monkish. 
Those who support this sect care for food, clothing, and 
shelter, and for these material contributions, as the laity, 
receive in return from those who live this contemplative 
life the spiritual contribution of confidence in the blessings 
which wait upon ascetic contemplation. The family institu- 
tion as well as the institution of human labor is subordi- 
nated to abstract isolation, in which the individual lives only 
for the purification of his soul. All things are justified by 
this end. Castes are found no more; only those are bound 
to the observance of a special ceremonial who as nuns or 
monks subject themselves to the unconditional obedience to 
the rules of the cloister, these rules solemnly enjoining on 
the negative side celibacy and cessation from business, and 
on the positive side prayer and perfection. 


§ 194. In the school of the Chinese Tao-tse, and in the com- 
mand to the Brahmin after he has established a family to 
become a recluse, we find the transition as it actually exists 
to the Buddhistic Quietism which has covered the rocky 
heights of Thibet with countless cloisters, and reared the peo- 
ple who are dependent upon it into a childlike amiability, 
into a contented repose. Art and Science have here no value 
in themselves, and are regarded only as ministering to reli- 
gion. To be able to read in order to mutter over the prayers 
is desirable. With the premeditated effort in the state of a 
monk to reduce self to nothing as the highest good, the sys- 
tem of passive education attains its highest point. But the 
spirit cannot content itself in this abstract and dreamy ab- 
sence of all action, though it demands a high stage of cul- 
ture, and it has recourse therefore to action, partly on the 
positive side to conquer nature, partly to double its own 
existence in making history. Inspired with affirmative cour- 
age, it descends triumphantly from the mountain heights, 
and fears secularization no more. 
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SECOND GROUP. 
THE SYSTEM OF ACTIVE EDUCATION. 


§ 195. Active Education elevates man from his abstract 
subjection to the family, the caste, asceticism, into a concrete 
activity with a definite aim which subjects those elements as 
phases of its mediation, and grants to each individual inde- 
pendence on the condition of his identity with it. These 
aims are the military state, the future after death, and in- 
dustry. There is always an element of nature present from 
which the activity proceeds; but this no longer appears, 
like the family, the caste, the sensuous egotism, as imme- 
diately belonging to the individual, but as something outside 
of himself which limits him, and, as his future life, has an 
internal relation to him, yet is essential to him and assigns 
to him the object of his activity. The Persian has as an 
object of conquest, other nations; the Egyptian, death; the 
Pheenician, the sea. 


I. Military Education. 


§ 196. That education which would emancipate a nation 
from the passivity of abstraction must throw it into the midst 
of an historical activity. A nation finds not its actual limits 
in its locality: it can forsake this and wander far away from 
it. Its true limit is made by another nation. The nation 
which knows itself to be actual, turns itself therefore against 
other nations in order to subject them and to reduce them 
to the condition of mere accidents of itself. It begins a 
system of conquest which has in itself no limitations, but 
goes from one nation to another, and extends its evil course 
indefinitely. The final result of this attack is that it finds 
itself attacked and conquered. 

—The early history of the Persian is twofold: the patriar- 
chal in the high valleys of Iran, and the religio-hierarchical 
among the Medes. We find under these circumstances a 
repetition of the principal characteristics of the Chinese, In- 
dian, and Buddhist educations. In ancient Zend there were 
also castes. Among the Persians themselves, as they de- 
scended from their mountains to the conquest of other 
nations, there was properly only a military nobility. The 
priesthood was subjected to the royal power which repre- 
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sented the absolute power of actuality. Of the Persian kings, 
Cyrus attacked Western Asia; Cambyses, Africa; Darius 
and Xerxes, Europe; until the reaction of the spiritually 
higher nationality did not content itself with self-preserva- 
tion, but under the Macedonian Alexander made the attack 
on Persia itself.— 

§ 197. Education enjoined upon the Persians (1) to speak 
the truth; (2) to learn to ride and to use the bow and 
. arrow. There is implied in the first command a recognition 
of actuality, the negation of all dreamy absorption, of all 
fantastical indetermination; and in this light the Persian, in 
distinction from the Hindoo, appears to be considerate and 
reasonable. In the second command is implied warlike prac- 
tice, but not that of the nomadic tribes. The Persian fights 
on horseback, and thus appears in distinction from the Indian 
hermit seclusion and the quietism of the Lamas as restless 
and in constant motion. 

—The Family increases in value as it rears a large number 
of warriors. Many children were a blessing. The king of 
Persia gave a premium for all children over a certain num- 
ber. Nations were drawn in as nations by war; henge the 
immense multitude of a Persianarmy. Everything—family, 
business, possessions—must be regardlessly sacrificed to the 
one aim of war. Education, therefore, cultivated an uncon- 
ditional, all-embracing obedience to the king, and the slight- 
est inclination to assert anindividual independence was high 
treason and was punished with death. In China, on the con- 
trary, duty to the family is paramount to duty to the state, 
or rather is itself duty to the state. The civil officer who 
mourns the loss of one of his family is released during the 
period of mourning from the duties of his function.— 

§ 198. The theoretical education, which was limited to read- 
ing, writing, and to instruction, was, in the usages of culture, 
in the hands of the Magians, the number of whom was esti- 
mated at eighty thousand, and who themselves had enjoyed 
the advantages of a careful education, as is shown by their 
gradation into Herbeds, Moheds, and Destur-Moheds ; i.e. into 
apprentices, journeymen, and masters. The very fundamen- 
tal idea of their religion was military; it demanded of men 
to fight on the side of the king of light, and guard against the 
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prince of darkness and evil. It gave to him thus the honor 
of a free position between the world-moving powers and 
the possibility of a self-creative destiny, by which means 
vigor and chivalrous feeling were developed. Religion trained 
the activity of man into actualization on this planet, increas- 
ing by its means the dominion of the good, by purifying the 
water, by planting trees, by extirpating troublesome wild 
beasts. Thus it increased bodily comfort, and no longer, like 
the monk, treated this as a mere negative. 


II. Priestly Education. 


§ 199. War has in death its force. It produces this, and 
by its means decides who shall serve and who obey. But the 
nation that finds its activity in war, though it makes death 
its absolute means, yet finds its own limit in death. Other 
nations are only its boundaries, which it can overpass in 
fighting with and conquering them. But death itself it can 
never escape, whether it come in the sands of the desert— 
which buried for Cambyses an army which he sent to the 
oracle of the Libyan Ammon—or in the sea, that scorns the 
rod of the angry despot, or by the sword of the freeman who 
guards his household gods. On this account, that people 
stands higher that in the midst of life reflects on death, or 
rather lives for it. The education of such a nation must be 
priestly because death is the means of the transition to the 
future life, and consequently equivalent to a new birth, and 
becomes a religious act. Neither the family-state, nor the 
caste-state, nor the monkish nor military-state, are hierar- 
chies in the sense that the leading of the national life by a 
priesthood produces. But in Egypt this was actually the 
case, because the chief educational ‘tribunal was the death- 
court which concerned only the dead, in awarding to them or 
denying them the honor of burial as the result of their whole 
life, but in its award affected also the honor of the surviv- 
ing family. 

§ 200. General education here limited itself to imparting the 
ability to read, write, and calculate. Special education con- 
sisted properly only in an habitual living into a definite busi- 
ness within the circle of the Family. In this fruitful and warm 
land the expense of supperting children was very small. The 
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division into classes was without the crue] features of the In- 
dian civilization, and life itself in the narrow Nile valley was 
very social, very rich, very full of eating and drinking, while 
the familiarity with death heightened the force of enjoyment. 
In a stricter sense only, the warriors, the priests, and the kings, 
had, properly speaking, an education. The aim of life, which 
was to determine in death its eternal future, to secure for 
itself a passage into the still kingdom of Amenth, manifested 
itself externally in the care which they expended on the pre- 
servation of the dead shell of the immortal soul, and on this 
account worked itself out in building tombs which should 
last for ever. The Chinese builds a wall to secure his family- 
state from attack ; the Hindoo builds pagodas for his gods; 
the Buddhist erects for himself monastic cells; the Persian 
constructs in Persepolis the tomb of his kings, where they 
may retire in the evening of their lives after they have rioted 
in Ecbatana, Babylon, and Susa; but the Egyptian builds 
his own tomb, and carries on war only to protect it. 


Ill. J/ndustrial Education, 


§ 201. The system of active education was to find its solu- 
tion in a nation which wandered from the coast of the Red 
Sea to the foot of the Lebanon mountains on the Mediterra- 
nean,.and ventured forth upon the sea which before that time 
all nations had avoided as a dangerous and destructive ele- 
ment. The Pheenician was industrial, and needed markets 
where he could dispose of the products of his skill. But 
while he sought for them he disdained neither force nor de- 
ceit; he planted colonies; he stipulated that he should have 
in the cities of other nations a portion for himself; he urged 
the nations to adopt his pleasures, and insensibly introduced 
among them his culture and even his religion. The educa- 
tion of such a nation must have seemed profane, because it 
fostered indifference -towards family and one’s native land, 
and made the restless and passionate activity subservient to 
gain. The understanding and usefulness rose to a higher 
dignity. 

§ 202. Of the education of the Phcenicians we know only 
so much as to enable us to conclude that it was certainly va- 
rious and extensive: among the Carthaginians, at least, that 
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their children were practised in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, in religious duties; secondly, in a trade; and, finally, 
in the use of arms, is not improbable. Commerce became 
with the Pheenicians a trade, the egotism of which makes 
men dare to plough the inhospitable sea, and to penetrate 
eagerly the horror of its vast distances, but yet to conceal 
from other nations their discoveries and to wrap them in a 
veil of fable. 

—It is a beautiful testimony to the disposition of the 
Greeks, that Plato and others assign as a cause of the low 
state of Arithmetic and Mathematics among the Phenicians 
and Egyptians the want of a free and disinterested seizing 
of them.— 

, THIRD GROUP. 
THE SYSTEM OF INDIVIDUAL EDUCATION. 

§ 203. One-sided passivity as well as one-sided activity is 
subsumed under Individuality, which makes itself into its 
own end and aim. The Phoenician made gain his aim; his 
activity was of a utilistic character. Individuality as a peda- 
gogical principle is indeed egotistic in so far as it endeavors 
to achieve its own peculiarity, but it is at the same time 
noble. It desires not tg have but to be. Individuality also 
begins as natural, but it elevates nature by means of art to 
ideality. The solution of beauty is found in culture, since 
this renounces the charm of appearance for the knowledge 
of the True. The esthetic individuality is followed by the 
practical, which has indeed no natural basis, but proceeds 
from an artificial basis as a state formed for a place of refuge. 
In order internally to create a unity in this, is framed a 
definite code of laws; in order externally to assure it, the 
invincible warrior is demanded. Education is therefore, more 
exactly speaking, juristic and military practice. The moral- 
ity of the state is loosened as it reduces into its mechanism 
one nation after another, until the individuality, become de- 
monic, makes its war-hardened legions tremble with weak- 
ness. We characterize this individuality as demonic because 
it desires recognition simply for its own sake. Not for its 
beauty and culture, not for its knowledge of business and its 
bravery, only for its peculiarity as such does it claim value, 
and in the effort to secure this it is ready to hazard life itself. 
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In its naturally-growing existence this individuality is deep, 
but at the same time without self-limit. The nations educate 
themselves to this individuality when they destroy the world 
of Roman world—that of self-limit and balance—which they 
find. ' 

I. 4&sthetic Education. 

§ 204. The system of individual education begins with the 
transfiguration of the immediate individuality into beauty. 
On the side of nature this system is passion, for individuality 
is given through nature; but on the side of spirit it is active, 
for spirit must determine itself to restrain its measure as the 
essence of beauty. 

§ 205. Here the individual is of value only in so far as he 
is beautiful. At first beauty is apprehended as natural, but 
then it is carried over into the realm of spirit, and the 
Good is posited as identical with the Beautiful. The ideal 
of esthetic education remains always that there shall be also 
an external unity of the Good with the Beautiful, of Spirit 
with Nature. 

—We cannot here give in detail the history of Greek Edu- 
cation. It is the best known among us, and the literature in 
which it is worked out is very widely spread. Among the 
common abridged accounts we metition here only the works 
of Jacobs, of Cramer & Bekker’s “Charinomos.” We must 
content ourselves with mentioning the turning-points which 
follow from the nature of the principle.— 

§ 206. Culture was in Greece thoroughly national. Educa- 
tion gave to the individual the consciousness that he was a 
Greek and no barbarian, a free man and so subject only to 
the laws of the state, and not to the caprice of any one per- 
son. Thus the nationality was freed at once from the abstract 
unity of the family and from the abstract distinction of caste, 
while it appeared with the manifold talents of individuals of 
different races. Thus the Dorian race held as essential, gym- 
nastics; the Molians, music; the Ionics, poetry. The Molian 
individuality was subsumed in the history of the two others, 
so that these had to proceed in their development with an 
internal antagonism. The education of the Dorian race was 
national education in the fullest sense of the word; in it the 
education of all was the same, and was open to all, even 
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including the young women; among the Ionic race it was also 
in its content truly national, but in its form it was varied and 
unlike, and, for those belonging to various great families, 
ptivate. The former, reproducing the Oriental phase of ab- 
stract unity, educated all in one mould; the latter was the 
nursery of particular individualities. 

§ 207. (1) Education in the heroic age, without any syste- 
matic arrangement on the subject, left each one perfectly 
free. The people related the histories of the adventures of 
others, and through their own gave material to others again 
to relate stories of them. 

—The Greeks began where the last stage of the active 
‘system of education ended—with piracy and the seizure of 
women. Swimming was a universal practice among the sea- 
dwelling Greeks, just as in England—the mistress of the 
ocean—rowing is the most prominent exercise among the 
young men, and public regattas,are held.— 

§ 208.. (2) In the period of state-culture proper, education 
developed itself systematically ; and gymnastics, music, and 
grammatics, or literary culture, constituted the general peda- 
gogical elements. 


§ 209. Gymnastics aimed not alone to render the body 
strong and agile, but, far more, to produce in it a noble car- 
riage, a dignified and graceful manner of appearance. Each 
one fashioned his body into a living, divine statue, and in the 
public games the nation crowned the victor. 


—Their love of beautiful boys is explicable not merely by 
their interest in beautiful forms, but especially by their 
interest in individuality. The low condition of the women 
could not lie at the foundation of it, for among the Spartans 
they were educated as nearly as possible like the men, and 
yet among them and the Cretans the love of boys was recog- 
nized in their legislation. To be without a beloved (dir7c), 
or a lover (etoxvyiac), was among them considered as dis- 
graceful as the degradation of the love by unchastity was 
contemptible. What charm was there, then, in love? Mani- 
festly only beauty and culture. But that a person should be 
attracted by one and not by another can be accounted for 
only by the peculiar character, and in so far the boy-love 

Vol. vii.—20 
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and the man-friendship which sprang from it, among the 
Greeks, are very characteristic and noteworthy phenomena.— 

§ 210. It was the task of Music, by its rhythm and meas- 
ure, to fill the soul with well-proportioned harmony. So 
highly did the Greeks prize music, and so variously did they 
practise it, that to be a musical man meant the same with 
them as to be a cultivated man with us. Education in this 
respect was very painstaking, inasmuch as music exercises a 
very powerful influence in developing discreet behavior and 
self-possession into a graceful naturalness. 

—Among the Greeks we find an unrestricted delight in 
nature—a listening to her manifestations, the tone of which 
betrays the subjectivity of things as subjectivity. In com- 
parison with this tender sympathy with nature of the Greeks 
—who heard in the murmur of the fountains, in the dashing 
of the waves, in the rustling of the trees, and in the cry of 
animals, the voice of divine personality—the sight and hear- 
ing of the Eastern nations for nature is dull.— 

§ 211. The stringed instrument, the cithern, was preferred 
by the Greeks to all wind instrnments because it was not ex- 
citing, and allowed the accompaniment of recitation or song, 
i.e. the contemporaneous activity of the spirit in poetry. 
Flute-playing was first brought from Asia Minor after the 
victorius progress of the Persian war, and was especially cul- 
tivated in Thebes. They sought in vain afterwards to oppose 
the wild excitement raised by its influence. 

§ 212. Grammar comprehended Letters (ypdupara), i.e. the 
elements of literary culture, reading and writing. Much 
attention was given to correct expression. The Fables of 
Z&sop, the Iliad, and the Odyssey, and later the tragic poets, 
were read,and partly learned by heart. The orators borrowed 
from them often the ornament of their commonplace remarks. 

§ 213. (3) The internal growth of what was peculiar to the 
Grecian State came to an end with the war for the Hegemony. 
Its dissolution began, and the philosophical period followed 
the political. The beautiful ethical life was resolved into 
thoughts of the True, Good, and Beautiful. Individuality 
turned more towards the internal, and undertook to subject 
freedom, the existing regulations, laws and customs, to the 
criticism of reason as to whether these were in and for them- 
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selves universal and necessary. The Sophists, as teachers of 
Grammar, Rhetoric, and Philosophy, undertook to extend 
the cultivation of Reflection; and this introduced instability 
in the place of the immediate fixed state of moral customs. 
Among the women, the Hetere undertook the same revo- 
lution; in the place of the zérva pjtyp appeared the beauty, 
who isolated herself in the consciousness of her charms and 
in the perfection of her varied culture, and exhibited herself 
to the public admiration. The tendency to idiosyncrasy often 
approached wilfulness, caprice and whimsicality, and opposi- 
tion to the national moral sense. A Diogenes in a tub became 
possible; the soulless but graceful frivolity of an Alcibiades 
charmed, even though it was externally condemned; a Socra- 
tes completed the break in consciousness, and urged upon the 
system of the old morality the pregnant question, whether Vir- 
tue could be taught? Socrates worked as a philosopher who 
was to educate. Pythagoras had imposed upon his pupils the 
abstraction of a common, exactly-defined manner of living. 
Socrates, on the contrary, freed his disciples—in general, those 
who had intercourse with him—leading them to the con- 
sciousness of their own individuality. He revolutionized the 
youth in that he taught them, instead of a thoughtless obe- 
dience to moral customs, to seek to comprehend their pur- 
pose in the world, and to rule their actions according to it. 
Outwardly he conformed in politics, and in war as at Mara- 
thon; but in the direction of his teaching he was subjective 
and modern. 

§ 214. This idea, that Virtue could be taught, was realized 
especially by Plato and Aristotle; the former inclining to 
Dorianism, the latter holding tothe principle of individuality 
in nearly the modern sense. As regards the pedagogical 
means — Gymnastics, Music, and Grammar — both philoso- 
phers entirely agreed. But, in the seizing of the pedagogical 
development in general, Plato asserted that the education of 
the individual belonged to the state alone, because the indi- 
vidual was to act wholly in the state. On the other hand, Aris- 
totle also holds that the state should conduct the education of 
its citizens, and that the individual should be trained for the 
interest of the state; but he recognizes also the family, and 
the peculiarity of the individual, as positive powers, to which 
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the state must accord relative freedom. Plato sacrificed the 
family to the state, and must therefore have sacred mar- 
riages, nurseries, and common and public educational insti- 
tutions. Each one shall do only that which he is fitted to do, 
and shall work at this only for the sake of perfecting it: to 
what he shall direct his energies, and in what he shall be 
instructed, shall be determined by the government, and the 
individuality consequently is not left free. Aristotle also 
will have for all the citizens the same education, which shall 
be common and public; but he allows, at the same time, an 
independence to the family and self-determination to the in- 
dividual, so that a sphere of private life presents itself within 
the state: a difference by means of which a much broader 
sway of individuality is possible. 

—These two philosophers have come to represent two very 
different directions in Pedagogics, which at intervals, in cer- 
tain stages of culture, reappear—the tyrannical guardianship 
of the state which assumes the work of education, tyrannical 
to the individual, and the free development of the liberal 
state-education, in opposition to idiosyncrasy and fate. 

§ 215. The principle of zsthetic individuality reaches its 
highest manifestation when the individual,in the decay of pub- 
lic life, in the disappearance of all beautiful morality, iso- 
lates himself, and seeks to gain in his isolation such strength 
that he can bear the changes of external history around him 
with composure—“ataraxy.” The Stoics sought to attain this 
end by turning their attention inward into pure internality, 
and thus, by preserving the self-determination of abstract 
thinking and willing, maintaining an identity with them- 
selves: the Epicureans endeavored to do the same, with this 
difference however, that they strove after a positive satisfac- 
tion of the senses by filling them with concrete pleasurable 
sensations. As a consequence of this, the Stoics isolated 
themselves in order: to maintain themselves in the exclusive- 
ness of their internal unconditioned relation to themselves, 
while the Epicureans lived in companies, because they 
achieved the reality of their pleasure-seeking principle 
through harmony of feeling and through the sweetness of 
friendship. In so far the Epicureans were Greeks and the 
Stoics Romans. With both, however, the beauty of manifes- 
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tation was secondary to the immobility of the inner feeling. 
The plastic attainment of the Good and the Beautiful was 
cancelled in the abstraction of thinking and feeling. This 
was the advent of the Roman principle among the Greeks. 

§ 216. The pedagogical significance of Stoicism and Epicu- 
reanism consists in this, that, after the moral life in public 
and in private were sundered from each other, the individual 
began to educate himself, through philosophical culture, into 
stability of character, for which reason the Roman emperors 
particularly disliked the Stoics. At many times, a resigna- 
tion to the Stoic philosophy was sufficient to make one sus- - 
pected. But, at last, the noble emperor, in order to win him- 
self a hold in the chaos of things, was forced himself to 
become a Stoic and to flee to the inaccessible stillness of the 
self-thinking activity and the self-moving will. Stoics and 

_Epicureans had both what we call anideal. The Stoics used 
the expression “kingdom”; as Horace says, sarcastically, 
“ Sapiens rex est nisi—pituita molesta est.” 


Il. Practical Education. 


§ 217. The truth of the solution of the beautiful individu- 
ality is the promise of the activity conformable to its pur- 
pose [i.e. teleological activity], which on the one hand con- 
siders carefully end and means, and on the other hand seeks 
to realize the end through the corresponding means, and in 
this deed subjects mere beauty of form. The practical indi- 
viduality is therefore externally conditioned, since it is not 
its own end like the Beautiful, whether Stoical or Epicurean, 
but has an end, and finds its satisfaction not so much in this 
after it is attained as in the striving for its attainment. 

§ 218. The education of this system begins with very great 
simplicity. But after it has attained its object, it abandons 
itself to using the results of esthetic culture as a recreation 
without any specific object. What was to the Greeks a real 
delight in the Beautiful became therefore with the Romans 
simply an esthetic amusement, and as such must finally be 
wearisome. The earnestness of individuality made itself in 
mysticism into a new aim, which was distinguished from the 
original one in that it concealed in itself a mystery and ex- 
acted a theoretically zsthetic practice. 
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§ 219. (1) The first epoch of Roman education, as properly 
Roman, was the juristic-military education of the republic. 
The end and aim of the Roman was Rome; and Rome, as 
from the beginning an eclectic state, could endure only while 
its laws and external politics were conformable to some end. 
It bore the same contradiction within itself as in its external 
attitude. This forced it into robbery, and the plebeians were 
related to the patricians in the same way, for they robbed 
them gradually of all their privileges. On this account 
education directed itself partly to giving a knowledge of the 
Law, partly to communicating a capacity for war. The boys 
were obliged to commit to memory and recite the laws of the 
twelve tables, and all the youths were subject to military 
service. The Roman possessed no. individuality of native 
growth, but one mediated through the intermingling of 
various fugitives, which developed a very great energy. 
Hence from the first he was attentive to himself, he watched 
jealously over the limits of his rights and the rights of oth- 
ers, measured his strength, moderated himself, and constant- 
ly guarded himself. In contrast with the careless cheerful- 
ness of the Greeks, he therefore appears gloomy. 

—The Latin tongue is crowded with expressions which 
paint presence of mind, effort at reflection, a critical attitude 
of mind, the importance of personal control: as gravitas mo- 
Tum, sui compos esse, sibi constare, austeritas, vir strenuus, 
vir probus, vitam honestam gerere, sibimet ipse imperare, &c. 
The Etruscan element imparted to this earnestness an espe- 
cially solemn character. The Roman was no more, like the 
Greek, unembarrassed at naturalness. He was ashamed of na- 
kedness; verecundia, pudor, were genuinely Roman. Vitam 
preferre pudori was shameful. On the contrary, the Greek 
gave to Greeks a festival in exhibiting the splendor of his 
naked body, and the inhabitants of Crotona erected a statue 
to Philip only because he was so perfectly beautiful. Simply 
to be beautiful, only beautiful, was enough for the Greek. 
But a Roman, in order to be recognized, must have done 
something for Rome: se bene de republica mereri.— 

§ 220. In the first education of children the agency of the 
mother is especially influential, so that woman with the 
Romans took generally a more moral, a higher, and a freer 
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position. It is worthy of remark that while, as the beautiful, 
she set the Greeks at variance, among the Romans, through 
her ethical authority, she acted as reconciler. 

§ 221. The mother of the Roman helped to form his cha- 
racter; the father undertook the work of instruction. When 
in his fifteenth year the boy exchanged the toga pretextata 
for the toga virilis, he was usually sent to some relative, or 
to some jurist, as his guardian, to learn thoroughly, under 
his guidance, of the laws and of the state; with the seven- 
teenth began military service. All education was for a long 
time entirely a private affair. On account of the necessity of 
a mechanical unity in work which war demands, the greatest 
stress was laid upon obedience. In its restricted*sense edu- 
cation comprised Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic; the last 
being, on account of its usefulness, more esteemed by the 
Romans than by the Greeks, who gave more time to Geome- 
try. The schools, very characteristicaliy, were called Ludi, 
because their work was, in distinction from other practice, 
regarded simply as a recreation, as play. 

—The Roman recognized with pride this distinction be- 
tween the Greek and himself; Cicero’s Introduction to his 
Essay on Oratory expresses it. To be practical was always 
the effort of the reflective character of the Romans, which 
was always placing new ends and seeking the means for 
their attainment; which loved moderation, not to secure 
beauty thereby, but respected it as a means for a happy suc- 
cess (medium tenuere beati); which did not possess serene 
self-limitation, or swgpoovry, but calculation guid valeant 
humeri, quid ferre recusent; but which, in general, went 
far beyond the Greeks in persistency of will, in constantia 
animi. The schools were at first held publicly in shops; 
hence the name ¢riviwm. Very significant for the Roman 
is the predicate which he conferred upon theoretical subjects 
when he called them artes bone, optima, liberales, ingenue, 
&c., and brought forth the practical element in them.— 

§ 222. (2) But the practical education could no longer keep 
its ground after it had become acquainted with the esthetic. 
The conquest of Greece, Asia Minor, and Egypt, made neces- 
sary, in a practical point of view, the acquisition of the Gre- 
cian tongue, so that these lands, so permeated with Grecian 
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culture, might be thoroughly ruled. The Roman of family 
and property, therefore, took into his service Greek nurses 
and teachers who should give to his-children, from their ear- 
liest years, Greek culture. It is, in the history of education, 
a great evil when a nation undertakes to teach a foreign 
tongue to its youth.’ Then the necessity of trade with the 
Greeks caused the study of Rhetoric, so that not only in the 
deliberations of the senate and people, but in law, the ends 
might be better attained. Whatever effort the Roman gov- 
ernment made to prevent the invasion of the Greek rhetori- 
cian was all in vain. The Roman youth sought for this 
knowledge, which was so necessary to them in foreign lands, 
e.g. in the flourishing school of rhetoric on the island of 
Rhodes. At last, even the study of Philosophy commended 
itself to the practical Roman, in order that he might recover 
for himself confidence amid the disappointments of life. 
When his practical life did not bring him any result, he de- 
voted himself in his poverty to abstract contemplation. The 
Greeks would have Philosophy for its own sake; the ataraxy 
of the Stoics, Epicureans, and Skeptics even, desired the result 
of a necessary principle; but the Roman, on the contrary, 
wished to lift himself by philosophemes above trouble and 
misfortune. 

—This direction which Philosophy took is noteworthy, not 
alone in Cicero and Seneca, but at the fall of the Roman em- 
pire, when Boethius wrote in his prison his immortal work on 
the consolations of Philosophy.— 

§ 223. The earnestness which sought a definite end degen- 
erated in the very opposite of activity with him who had no 
definite aim. The idleness of the wealthy Roman, who felt 
himself to be the lord of a limitless world, devoted itself to 
dissipation and desire for enjoyment, which, in its entire 
want of moderation, abused nature. The finest form of the 
extant education was that in belles-lettres, which also for the 
first time came to belong to the sphere of Pedagogics. There 
had been a degeneration of art in India and Greece, and also 
an artistic trifling. But in Rome there arose a pursuit of art 
in order to win acertain consideration in social position, and 
to create for one’s self a recreation in the emptiness of a soul 
satiated with sensual debauchery. Such a seizing of art is 
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frivolous, for it no longer recognizes its absoluteness, and 
subordinates it as a means to subjective egotism. Literary 
salons then appear. 

—In the introduction to his Cataline, Sallust has painted 
excellently this complete revolution in the Roman education. 
The younger Pliny in his letters furnishes ample material to 
illustrate to us this pursuit of belles-lettres. In Nero it 
became idiotic. "We should transgress our prescribed limits 
did we enter here into particulars. An analysis would show 
the perversion of the esthetic into the practical, the esthetic 
losing thereby its proper nature. But the Roman could not 
avoid this perversion, because, according to his original aim, 
he could not move except towards the wtile et honestum.— 

§ 224. (3) But this pursuit of fine art, this aimless parade, 
must at last weary the Roman. He sought for himself again 
an object to which he could vigorously devote himself. His 
sovereignty was assured, and conquest as an object could no 
more charm him. The national religion had fallen with the 
destruction of the national individuality. The soul looked 
out over its historical] life into an empty void. It sought to 
establish: a relation between itself and the next world by 
means of demonic forces, and in place of the depreciated na- 
tionality and its religion we find the eclecticism of the mystic 
society. There were, it is true, in national religions certain 
secret signs, rites, words, and meanings; but now, for the first 
time in the history of the world, there appeared mysteries as 
pedagogical societies, which concerned themselves only with 
private things and were indifferent to nationality. Every- 
thing was profaned by the roughness of violence. Man be- 
lieved no longer in the old gods, and the superstitious faith 
in ghosts became only a thing fit to frighten children with. 
Thus man took refuge in secrecy, which had for his satiety 
a piquant charm. 

§ 225. The education of the mysteries was twofold, theo- 
retical and practical. In the theoretical we find a regular 
gradation of symbols and symbolical acts through which one 
seemed gradually to attain to the revelation of, the secret; 
the practical contained a regular gradation of ascetic actions 
alternating with an abandonment to wild orgies. Both raised 
one from the rank of the novice to that of the initiated. In 
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the higher orders they formed an ethical code of laws, and 
this form Pedagogics has retained in all such secret culture, 
mutatis mutandis, down to the Illuminati. 

—In the Roman empire, its Persian element was the wor- 
ship of Mithras; its Egyptian, that of Isis; its Grecian, the 
Pythagorean doctrines. All these three, however, were much 
mingled with each other. The Roman legions, who really 
no longer had any native country, bore these artificial reli- 
gions throughout the whole world. The confusion of excite- 
ment led often to Somnambulism, which was not yet under- 
stood, and to belief in miracles. Apollonius of Tyana, the 
messiah of Ethnicism, is the principal figure in this group; 
and, in comparison with him, Jamblichus appears only as an 
enthusiast and Alexander of Abonoteichos as an impostor. 


Ill. Adstract Individual Education. 


§ 226. What the despair of the declining nations sought 
for in these mysteries was Individuality, which in its singu- 
larity is conscious of the universality of the rational spirit 
as its own essence. This individuality existed more imme- 
diately in the Germanic race, which nevertheless, on account 
of its nature, formed first in Christianity its true actualiza- 
tion. It can be here only pointed out that they most thor- 
oughly, in opposition to nature, to men, and to the gods, felt 
themselves to be independent; as Tacitus says, “Securi ad- 
versus homines, securi adversus Deos.” This individuality, 
which had only itself for an end, must necessarily be destroy- 
ed, and was saved only by Christianity, which overcame and 
enlightened its demonic and defiant spirit. We cannot speak 
here of a system of Education. Respect for personality, the 
free acknowledgment of the claims of woman, the loyalty to 
the leader chosen by themselves, loyalty to their friends (the 
idea of fellowship),—these features should all be well-noted, 
because from them arose the feudalism of the middle ages. 
What Cesar and Tacitus tell us of the education of the Ger- 
mans expresses only the emancipation of individuality, which 
in its immediate crudeness had no other form in which to 
manifest itself than wars of conquest. 

—To the Roman there was something demonic in the 
German. He perceived dimly in him his future, his mas- 
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ter. When the Romans were to meet the Cimbri and Teu- 
tons in the field, their commander had first to accustom them 
for a whole day to the fearful sight of the wild, giant-like 
forms. 





LUDWIG TIECK ON RAPHAEL’S MADONNA SISTINA. 


By C. L. BBRNAYS. 


So much that is disparaging has been said about the 
“Ueberschwanglichkeit” [“gushing” nature] of the German 
Romantic authors such as Tieck, Hélderlin, Schlegel and the 
Stolbergs, and that singular intoxication of their minds, which 
at the least touch of reality turned into an almost equally 
singular state of insipidity, has been so much harped upon 
that it seems to be a hazardous enterprise to vindicate cer- 
tain very great merits of that school of literary men. It 
is not my purpose to do, in this respect, for the American 
public, what has been performed in Germany by many 
prominent authors of this epoch,—not only for want of time, 
but because, even if I should succeed in convincing my read- 
_ ers of the great value to the development of the German mind 
which their half mystical and half thoughtful, half ponder- 
ous and half petulant discriminations of every human senti- 
ment undeniably had, it would scarcely have any observable 
influence upon the culture of this nation. 

We are moving here on such an entirely different road, 
that I cannot see what might be gained if Americans knew 
that these Romantics were the first to bring Shakspeare to 
the consciousness of the German world; that they understood 
Albrecht Diirer and Raphael better than even the Classics 
who preceded them, and that it was they who found the 
source of every artistic creation in the devotion of the human 
heart. 

My purpose is much narrower, and attaches itself rather 
to a practical object.. Raphael’s Madonna Sistina nowadays 
is almost a household picture in every cultured American 
family. And yet, although its wonderful outlines and grace- 
ful features most naturally delight every sensitive heart, to ex- 
plain the motives for the different directions in which the three 
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principal figures are looking, has puzzled not only ordinary 
close observers, but even almost every professional art-critic. 
It was again one of these German Romantics, of whom it was 
scornfully said that they never look anything in its face, but 
prefer the discovery of what may be behind it,—who, in the 
most unassuming way, explained the seeming secret of that 
admirable picture. It was Ludwig Tieck, who as a young 
’ man stood before that picture in the Dresden gallery, and 
spoke of it in the following terms: 

“We were standing in front of Raphael’s so-called Ma- 
donna Sistina. It is difficult to say anything adequate of so 
eternal and perfect a creation; the more difficult because en- 
thusiastic admirers and searching connoisseurs have dwelt 
on it often and with great minuteness. 

“All agree that none of Raphael’s pictures were painted 
with so thin colors, and that none were less elaborate. As 
it probably was very rapidly finished, it assumed almost the 
character of a fresco. Should we fix its rank, it stands, per- 
haps, in advance of all other works of this-greatest of paint- 
ers in simplicity and sublimity. It occurs to me that this 
sublime conception did not admit of the elaborateness be- 
stowed on many other master-pieces, for this picture has the 
effect of a holy apparition. It is a pity that it was framed so 
negligently ; for almost a hand’s breadth of the upper part was 
bent inward, whereby the green curtain and upper light space 
are shortened. By adding in thought that missing portion 
of the picture, the whole figure of the Virgin appears to float 
downward, and is more distinct and more lovely than the 
figures of Sixtus and Santa Barbara. The vision of the three 
saints descends into the church. It appears above the altar, 
and the Virgin, with a serious-looking child in her arms, at 
the same time moves forward in her descent. This twofold 
movement explains the floating of the veil and the backward 
tendency of her blue garment. The transfigured pope, fer- 
vently praying, has been from the first in a kneeling position. 
Santa Barbara stands near the Virgin, blinded, however, by 
her majesty and almost frightened by the penetrating and 
thoughtful eyes of the Child. She sinks on her knees and 
turns away her face. Raphael enjoyed this combination of 
former and later movements; it is found in almost all his 
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pictures, and no one ever reached him in the art of carrying 
true life and spirit into his positions and groups. 

“The angels, as heralds, have arrived earlier on the ground, 
and lean down on the altar as if taking rest. Ingenuously 
and with childlike sincerity they await the arrival of the 
saints, and the transparent frankness of childhood contrasts 
beautifully with the countenance of Christ and the severe 
earnestness of his eyes. I never could understand the remark 
of assuming critics who have found something worldly, or 
even coquettish, in the figure of Barbara. Others imagine 
that the picture would be still nobler if the Virgin appeared 
without any company. To very many, who yet love to speak 
about such things, completeness is a book with seven seals; 
and it is so, precigely for the reason that it is complete. The 
majority of men delight only in single features. Whenever 
in art or poetry something mighty and beautiful is offered to 
them, they at once endeavor to tear the work to pieces in order 
to assimilate to themselves this or that, either with coolness 
or with fervor. The cool ones are the so-called connoisseurs. 
They very often admire this or that accidental feature with 
such a flippancy that one becomes inclined to question 
whether it would hot be better that no art and no poetry 
should confuse this world. The fervid ones sometimes screw 
themselves up into a passion in order to isolate with the great- 
est distinctness something really beautiful, which in fact forms 
an integral part of a work of art. And yet this part deserves 
their praise, and is reasonable only in case it be explained 
from the intrinsic nature and the totality of such a work, 
through which only a work of art deserves that name. Usu- 
ally, neither the zealots nor the cautious and discreet critics 
have any understanding. This belief in completeness they 
condemn as downright superstition; they can admire a work 
only when they discover an incomplete similitude with that 
invisible, unintelligible and undetermined Ideal which in a 
foggy chaos hovers before them. 

“Tt is remarkable how often extremes meet. This Ma- 
donna of Raphael should, perhaps, never have been copied; 
and yet no other picture has ever been drawn so often, or by 
less capable draughtsmen. The best of them has not had the 
spiritual eye which would enable him to reproduce the reat 
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figure of the Virgin. Probably the creating master himself 
would never have succeeded in copying it. Some oil paint- 
ings representing only the whole figure of the Virgin have 
proved the worst. I know some painters who have succeeded 
in making of this sublime figure only something impudent 
and vulgar.” 





LEIBNITZ’S THEODICY. 
Abridgment of the Controversy Reduced to Formal Arguments. 


Translated from the French of G. W. Leisnitz, by A. E. KRoEGER. 


[In connection with the following article of Leibnitz. i¥ may be serviceable to 
the reader to restate the various points made by Leibnitz in the articles hereto- 
fore published from his writings. ‘They are as follows: 


1. That the mechanical view of nature, or that view which looks upon all 
things as merely things in space, or as «xtended matter, is not sufficient to ex- 
plain anything; and that, hence, the conception of a metaphysical something 
else, which is not extended, and which we may call force, must be added to that 
view. 

2. That the insufficiency of explaining by the purely mechanical view arises 
from this, that every atom is again infinitely divisible, and hence offers no true 
unities from which alone multiplicity can be explained: Hence along with ex- 
tended—infinitely divisible—matter we must assume unextended—indivisible— 
formal atoms, or forces, or entelechies. or souls, or monads, each one whereof is 
free; and thus, accompanied by or embodied in extended matter, vives to it, the 
passive, activity: sensation and desire. 

3. That, however, we must not account for the phenomena of matter (of the 
non-Ego) from the conception of the monad (the Ego), but must view material 
nature altogether empirically. and from the conception of the Ego must derive 
merely general principles—meaning the universal categories and contemplations 
under which the empirically perceived phenomena of nature are then to be 
classified. 

4. That the conceptions of beginning and end, birth and death, cannot be 
applied to the monads or souls, nay, not even to their organic machinery or 
bodies, since those conceptions furnish no explanation, but postulate miracles; 
that hence these souls and bodies are perennial and immortal, and that this 
permanency cannot be a metempsychosis or translgtion, but only a transforma- 
tion or augmentation. 

5. That the way in which the souls or monads operate upon their material 
bodies, and thus upon each other, cannot be explained by the category of cause 
and effect—since that category applies only to the material world—and can be 
solved only by positing it as an absolute mode of operation, or as a pre-established 
harmony. 

6. ‘That, amongst all the monads or souls, there is one class of a superior or 
moral order, for whose sake “ everything else is made,’’ their absolute (moral) 
activity having indeed an immediate causality over the whole world of nature, 
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the very changes of that world being so regulated as “to correspond with the 
felicity of the good and the punishment of the bad.” 

7. That it is this pre-established harmony between souls and bodies, and the 
moral and the physical universe, which, or the source of which, we call God.—Tr.} 


Several intelligent persons have expressed a wish that I 
should make this supplement to my 7heodicy, and I have 
been all the more inclined to follow their advice, as I thus get 
occasion to remove some other difficulties and to make some 
remarks on subjects that have not been sufficiently elabor- 
ated in that work. 

OBJECTION FIRST. 
Major—W hoever does not choose the best, lacks either pow- 
er, or knowledge, or goodness. 
Minor—God did not choose the best in creating this world. 
Conclusion—Hence God lacks either power, or knowledge, 
or goodness. 
ANSWER. 

I deny the minor of this syllogism; and my adversary 
proves it by the following prosyllogism: ‘“‘ Whoever creates 
things with evil that could have been created without evil, 
or that need not have been created at all, does not make the 
best choice. But God has created a world wherein there is 
evil, and which might have been created without evil, or not 
created at all. Hence God has not made the best choice.” 
To this prosyllogism I reply as follows: I concede the minor 
of it, for we must acknowledge that there is evil in the world 
which God has made, and that it would have been possible 
to create a world without evil, or not to create a world at all, 
since its creation depends upon the free will of God. But I 
deny the major, and I might content myself with asking for 
its proof; but, in order to clear the matter up better, I have 
concluded to support my denial of it by remarking, that the 
best way is not always that which tends to avoid the evil, 
since the evil might be accompanied by a greater deal of 
good. For instance: the general of an army will love a 
great victory with a slight wound more than no wound at all 
and no victory. I have established this more clearly in my 
work by showing, even in instances taken from mathematics 
and other sciences, that an imperfection in a part may be 
required for the greater perfection‘of the whole. In this I 
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have fellowed the opinion of St. Augustine, who has said 
a hundred times that God has permitted the existence of 
evil in order to draw from it a good—that is to say, a 
greater good—and the opinion of Thomas d’ Aquinas, that 
the permission of evil tends to the good of the universe. I 
have also shown that the ancients called the fall of Adam 
felix culpa (a happy fall), since it was repaired by an im- 
mense advantage, the incarnation of the Son of God, which 
has given to the universe something more noble than all there 
would otherwise have been amongst-the creatures without it. 
And for the sake of still greater light I have added, that, 
according to various good authors, it belonged to order and 
the general welfare that God should leave to certain crea- 
tures opportunity to exercise their freedom, even when He 
might foresee that they might turn it to evil—which He, 
however, could so easily redress—since it would not be pro- 
per that, in order to prevent sin, God should always act in 
an extraordinary manner. To overcome the above objection 
it is, therefore, sufficient to show that a world with evil may 
be better than a world without evil; but in my Theodicy I 
have gone still further, and shown that such a universe must 
be effectively better than any other possible universe. 


OBJECTION SECOND. 

Major—If there is more of evil than of good in intelligent 
beings, then there is more of evil than of good in God’s 
whole creation. 

Minor—But there is more of evil than of good in intelligent 
beings. 

Conclusion—Hence there is more of evil than of good in 


God’s whole creation. 
ANSWER. 


I deny the major and the minor of this conditional syllo- 
gism. As for the major, I do not concede it, because this 
pretended conclusion from a part as to the whole, from 
intelligent creatures to all creatures, presupposes tacitly 
and without proof that the creatures which are destitute of 
reason cannot enter into comparison and be placed on the 
same line with those which have reason. But why might it 
not be that the surplus of good amongst the non-intelligent 
creatures that fill the world recompenses and outweighs, 
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perhaps incomparably, the surplus of evil amongst the ra-— 
tional creatures? It is true that the value of the latter is 
greater, but, on the other hand, the former are much more 
numerous in comparison; and it is quite possible that the 
proportion of number and of quantity surpasses that of value 
and of quality. 

As for the minor I deny it no less; that is, I deny that there 
is more evil than good amongst rational beings. I do not 
even need to concede that there is more evil than good in the 
human race, since it may be—and it is quite reasonable— 
that the glory and perfection of the Blessed is incomparably 
greater than the misery and imperfection of the Damned, 
and that thus the excellence of the total good in the smaller 
number surpasses the misery of the total evil in the greater 
number. The Blessed approach the Deity, by means of 
the Divine Mediator, as much as any of His creatures can 
do, and make a progress in this good which it is impossible 
that the Damned can make in evil, however close they ap- 
proximate to the character of demons. (God is injinite, but 
the demon is limited ; the Good can extend infinitely, but 
the evil has its limits. It is possible, therefore, and to be 
believed, that in comparing the Blessed and the Damned the 
very reverse may happen of what we have said might chance 
in comparing the rational and the non-rational creatures ; 
that is, it might chance, in comparing the happy and the un- 
happy, that the proportion of the degrees surpasses that of 
the number ; and that in the comparison of the intelligent 
and the non-intelligent creatures the proportion of numbers 
surpasses that of the value.* 1 am justified in supposing 
that a thing might be, so long as it has not been proved to 
be impossible; however, what I have advanced here is more 
than a supposition. 

But, in the second place, even if I should consider that 
there is more of evil than of good in the human race, [I still 
have every reason to not concede that there is more of evil 

+ 





* No attentive reader can fail to notice here the intimate relation between the 
philosophical and the mathematical theories of Leibnitz ; and how the former 
necessarily arose—as Leibnitz himself frequently states—from the latter. ‘The 
discovery of the Differential Calculus was the discovery of the Monadology.— 
Note by Translator. 


Vol. vii.—21 
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than of good in all intelligent creatures. For there is an 
inconceivable number of genii, perhaps even of other ra- 
tional creatures; and no adversary can prove to me that in 
the whole City of God, composed of so many spirits, as well 
as of numberless rational animals and an infinity of species, 
the evil overbalances the good. Moreover—although it is 
not necessary to answer an objection in order to prove that 
something is, when the simple possibility of its being suffices 
to overthrow that objection—I have taken pains to prove in 
this work, that the supreme perfection of the Sovereign of 
the Universe involves that the kingdom of God should be the 
most perfect of all possible kingdoms or governments, and 
that hence the little evil there is in it must be requisite for 
the overwhelming immensity of good it contains. 
* OBJECTION THIRD. 
Major—If it is impossible always to avoid sinning, it is un- 
just always to punish. 
Minor—But it is impossible always to avoid sinning, or, in 
other words, sinning is necessary. 

Conclusion—Hence it is unjust always to punish. 

The minor is proved by this prosyllogism: 
Major—Everything that is predetermined is necessary. 
Minor—Every event (hence also sinning) is necessary. 
Conclusion—Every event (hence also sinning) is predeter- 

mined. 

The minor of this prosyllogism is again proved thus: 
Major—Every thing that is of the future, that is foreseen, that 

which is contained in causes, is predetermined. 
Minor—Every event is of that character. 
Conclusion—Every event is predetermined. 

ANSWER. 

I concede in a certain sense the conclusion of the second 
prosyllogism, which is the minor of the first, namely, that 
every event is predetermined; but I deny the major of the 
first prosyllogism, which states that “everything that is pre- 
determined is necessary”; understanding by the necessity 
to sin, for instance, or the impossibility not to sin, or to 
refrain from all action, that necessity whereof we speak 
here, namely, a necessity which is essential and absolute, 
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destroying the morality of an act and the justice of its pun- 

ishment. For should anyone interpret it to mean any other 
- kind of necessity or impossibility, that is, simply a moral or 
hypothetical necessity—which I shall explain directly—it is 
evident that I would deny also the major of the objection. 

I might have contented myself with this answer and with 
a demand for the proof of that which I have denied; but I 
have desired to give also areason for my opinion as expressed 
in this Theodicy—so as to throw more light on the matter— 
by explaining the necessity, which must be rejected, and the 
determination, which must be conceded to occur. This rea- 
son is as follows: that necessity, which is contrary to moral- 
ity and must be denied, and which would make punishment 
unjust, is an unsurmountable necessity, a necessity which 
would render all opposition useless though we should try 
with all our heart to avoid ‘such a necessary action and 
should make all possible efforts to avoid it. Now it is clear 
that this necessity is not applicable to voluntary action, 
since our actions would not be voluntary unless we chose 
to act. Thus their prevision and predetermination is not 
absolute, but presupposes a free will; if it is sure that we 
will do them, it is no less sure that we choose to do them. 
These voluntary actions and their consequences cannot 
occur whatever we do or will, unless we do and choose to do 
that which leads to them. This, indeed, is involved in their 
prevision and predetermination and constitutes their ground. 
Now this necessity of free action is called hypothetical con- 
dition or necessity, since it presupposes free will and all 
other requisites; whereas the necessity which cancels mo- 
rality, and makes punishment unjust as well as rewards 
useless, is a necessity of things which will make them occur 
no matter what we do or wish to do.: In one word, it is an 
essential necessity, or what we term an absolute necessity. 
Thus it serves nothing to plead extenuations or command- 
ments in regard to that which is absolutely necessary ; penal- 
ties or rewards, praise or blame, will be of no avail; whereas 
in voluntary actions and their results, precepts, endowed with 
the power to punish or reward, are often of service, and be- 
long to the order of causes which bring the action into exist- 
ence. It is for this reason that not only endeavors and efforts 
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but even prayers are of use, since God took these prayers 
into consideration before he ordered things, and paid that 
attention to them which was needful; and that the precept 
which says ora et labora—pray and work—holds good alto- 
gether. Hence not only those who pretend—under the vain 
pretext of a necessity of events—that we may neglect the cares 
which events demand, but even those who argue against 
prayers, fall into what the ancients called the Sophisms of 

Laziness; and the predeterminations of events, instead of 

destroying morality, rather contribute to it, the causes inclin- 

ing the free-will without necessitating it. Thus it happens 
that the determination under discussion is not a necessita- 
ting. It is certain—to Him who knows all—that the effect 
will follow this inclination of the free-will, but the effect will 
not so follow by a necessary consequence, that is, by a con- 
quence the contrary whereof would imply contradiction ; and 
it is always by such an internal inclination that the free-will 
determines itself without there being any necessity in the 
matter. Supposing some one to have the greatest suffering in 
the world—say, a great thirst—and you will concede that the 
soul can find some reason to resist it, if it were only to show 
its power. Thus, although we are never in a state of perfect 
indifference or equilibrium, and have always a prevailing in- 
clination for that action which we determine to do, this incli- 
nation never renders the resolution we determine upon ab- 
solutely necessary. 

OBJECTION FOURTH. 

Major—W hoever can prevent the sin of another and does 
not Go so, but rather contributes to it though well cogniz- 
ant of it, is an accomplice of such sin. 

Minor—God can prevent:the sin of intelligent creatures, but 
does not do so, and rather contributes to it by permitting 
it and by the occasions which he causes to arise, although 
he is well cognizant of it. 

Conclusion—Hence God is, &c. 

ANSWER. 

I deny the major of this syllogism. For it might be that 
one could prevent a sin, but ought not to prevent it, because 
one could not do it without committing a sin one’s self, or— 
when God is in question—without doing an unreasonable 
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action. I have set forth in my work instances and have ap- 
plied them even to God himself. It might likewise happen 
that one abetted evil, and even sometimes opened the door 
to it, in doing things which one ought todo. But in doing 
things which one ought to do, or—speaking of God—doing 
that which, rightly considered, reason demands, one is not 
responsible for the results, even though one should foresee 
them. One does not desire these evil results, but simply 
lets them pass for the sake of a greater good which one could 
not reasonably refuse to prefer to other considerations. 
Hence this is a consequent will resulting from an antecedent 
will, whereby we will the good. I know that some persons, 
speaking of the antecedent and consequent will of God, have 
understood the former to mean God’s will that all men 
should be saved; and the latter, that, in consequence of last- 
ing sin, there should be some damned. But these are only 
illustrations of a more general notion, and we may on the 
same principle say, that God, by His antecedent will, wills 
that men should not sin, and by His consequent or final and 
imperative will—which is always followed by its effect—He 
wills to give permission to them to sin, the permission being 
a consequence of ‘superior reasons. Indeed, one might say 
generally, that the antecedent will of God tends towards the 
production of good and prevention of evil, each taken in 
itself and, as it were, detached from the other—particulariter 
et secundum quid*—according to the measure of the degree 
of each good or evil occurrence; but that the consequent, or 
final or total will of God tends to the production of as many 
good events and things as can be put together, the combina- 
tion whereof thus becomes determined, and comprehends the 
permission of such evils and the conclusions of such good as 
the plan of the best world may require. Arminius in his 
Antiperkinsus has very nicely explained, that the will of 
God may be termed consequent not only in regard to the 
action of the creature considered beforehand in the divine 
understanding, but moreover in regard to other anterior divine 
desires. It is, however, sufficient to consider the above pas- 
sage from Thomas Aquinas and that of Scotus,t in order to be 





* Thomas I., qu.19, r 6. + Scotus 1, dist. 46, qu. XI. 
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convinced that they regard this distinction just as I have 
presented it here. Still, if any one object to this usage of the 
terms chosen, let him substitute deliberating will in place of 
antecedent will, and final or decreeing will in place of conse- 
quent will. For I do not wish to dispute about words. 
OBJECTION FIFTH. 
Major—W hoever produces all that which is real in a matter 
is the cause of that matter. 
Minor—God produces all that which there is of real in sin. 
Conclusion—Hence God is the cause of sin. 
ANSWER. 

I might content myself with denying the major or the 
minor, since the term reai has interpretations which might 
render these premises false ; but, in order to explain myself 
better, I shall make the distinctions. “Real” signifies either 
simply that which is positive or absolute; or it comprehends, 
furthermore, that which is particular or limited. In the first 
case, I deny the major and concede the minor; in the second, 
Iconcede the major and deny the minor. I might rest the 
matter here, but I am quite willing to go further and give the 
grounds for this distinction. Hence it gives me great pleasure 
to call attention to this, that all purely positive or absolute 
reality is a perfection ; and that imperfection arises from lim- 
itation or particularity ; for to limit is to refuse progress and 
object to any going beyond. Now God is the cause of all 
perfections, and hence of all realities, when we consider them 
as purely absolute. But the limitations or privations result 
from the imperfection of the creatures, whereby their recep- 
tivity is limited. Itis just as in the case of a loaded boat, 
which the river causes to move more or less slowly according 
as itis more or less freighted. Its celerity comes from the 
river, but the retardation which limits this celerity comes from 
the cargo. Hencel have showninmy Theodicy how the crea- 
ture, by causing sin, is a defective being; how errors and evil 
inclinations arise from privation; and how privation is effi- 
cient by accident. Hence I have also defended the opinion of 
St. Augustine,* who explains, for instance, how God hardens 
the hearts of the wicked, not by inculcating anything bag 





* Lib. I. ad Simpl. q. 2. 
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in the soul, but because the effect of His limited impression 
is limited by the resistance of the soul and by the circum- 
stances that contribute to this resistance; thus not giving, 
as it were, to the soul all the good which would be necessary 
to overcome its evil. He says: WVec ab illo erogatur aliquid 
quo homo fit deterior, sed tantum quo jit melior non erogatur. 
But if God had wanted to do more He would have had to make 
either other natures for His creatures, or other miracles to 
change their natures, which His best plan of a world could 
not admit of. It is as if the current of a river must be more 
rapid than its fall permitted; or the boats less loaded, if it 
were requisite to make these boats float with greater rapid- 
ity. Now the original limitation or imperfection of the cre- 
ated beings requires that the best plan of a universe cannot 
be exempt from certain evils, which, however, turn to great 
good in that world. These are, so to speak, certain disorders 
in the parts which marvellously relieve the beauty of the 
whole, just as certain dissonances, when correctly employed, 
make the harmony more beautiful. But all this is connected 
with what has already been advanced in answer to the first 
objection. 
OBJECTION SIXTH. 
. Major—W hoever punishes those that have done as well as 
it was in their power to do is unjust. 
Minor—God so punishes. 
Conclusion—Hence God is unjust. 
ANSWER. 

I deny the minor of this argument. I believe that God al- 
ways extends that aid and grace which suffices those who have 
a good will, that is, who do not reject His grace by a new sin. 
Thus I do.not acknowledge the damnation of children who 
have died without baptism, or ont of the Church; nor the 
damnation of adults who have acted according to the light 
given them by God. Nay,I believe that if anyone follows the 
. light given to him, he will indubitably receive greater light, 
such as he needs, as the late Mr. Hulseman, a celebrated and 
profound theologian of Leipzig, has somewhere remarked; 
and if such a man has stood in want of it during his life-time, 
he will receive it at least on his death-bed. 
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OBJECTION SEVENTH. 

Major—Whoever gives only to some, and not to all, the 
means which produces in them effectively a good will and 
salutary final faith, has not enough goodness. 

Minor—God does so. 

Conclusion—Hence God has not enough goodness. 

ANSWER. : 

I deny the major. It is true that God might overcome the 
greatest resistance of the human heart, and He does so some- 
times, be it by internal grace or by external circumstances 
that have a great effect upon the soul; but He does not do 
so at all times. Whence comes this distinction, some one 
might ask, and why does His goodness seem limited? It is 
because, as I have already remarked in my answer to the first 
objection, it would not be in order to act always extraordi- 
narily and to reverse the connection of things. The reasons 
for this connection, whereby one man is placed in more fa- 
vorable circumstances than the other one is, are concealed in 
the profundity of God’s wisdom; they depend upon the uni- 
versal harmony. The best plan of the universe, which God 
could not fail to choose, involved it. We judge from the 
event itself: because God made it, it was impossible to do 
better. Far from such conduct being contrary to goodness, 
itis His supreme goodness which led Him to do it. This 
objection with its solution might have been referred to what 
has been said on the subject of the first objection, but it 
seemed advisable to allude to it separately. 

OBJECTION EIGHTH. 

Major—W hoever cannot do otherwise than choose the best 
is not free. 

Minor—God cannot do otherwise than choose the best. 

Conclusion—Hence God is not free. 

ANSWER. 

I deny the major of this argument. On the contrary, it is 
true and most perfect freedom to be able to use one’s free 
will for the best, and to use it always thus, without being 
deterred by external forces or internal passions, whereof the 
one makes us slaves of the body and the other slaves of the 
soul. There is nothing that is less servile than to be always 
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led towards the good, and always by one’s own inclination 
and without any displeasure. To say that God must, there- 
fore, have had need of external things is simply a sophism. 
He created them freely; but having proposed to Himself an 
end, which is to exercise His goodness, His wisdom deter- 
mined Him to choose the means most proper to attain this 
end. To call this a need is to take that word in an unusual 
sense which purges it of all imperfection, somewhat as 
when we speak of God’s wrath. 

Seneca says somewhere, that God commanded only once, 
and ever after obeys, since He obeys the laws He prescribed 
unto Himself—semel jussit, semper paret. But he would have 
expressed himself better had he said, that God commands 
always, and is always obeyed; for in willing He always fol- 
lows the inclination of His own nature; and all the rest of 
things always follow His will; and this will being always 
the same, we ought not to say that He obeys only the will 
He had at first. 

Nevertheless, although His will is always immaculate and 
always tends towards the best, the evil, or the lesser good, 
which He checks, does not cease to be possible in itself; 
otherwise the necessity of the good would be a geometrical 
necessity, so to speak, or a metaphysical necessity, and 
altogether absolute; the contingency of things would be 
annihilated and there would be no choice. But the sort of 
necessity spoken of here, which does not do away with 
the possibility of the contrary, is called necessity only by 
analogy, and becomes effective, not by the mere essence 
of things, but by what is outside of or above them, namely, 
the will of God. We call this necessity moral necessity, 
since the sage considers necessity and what ought to be 
equivalent things; and when itis always accompanied by 
its effect as it is veritably in the perfect sage—that is, God— 
it may be said that it is a blessed necessity. The nearer 
created beings approach it, the nearer they approach perfect 
felicity. Hence this kind of a necessity is not one we try to 
avoid, or which destroys morality, reward, and praise. For 
that which it involves happens not whatever we may do or 
will, but simply because we will it well; and a will, the: na- 
ture of which it is to choose well, merits, above all, to be 
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praised; hence it carries its own recompense with it, which is 
sovereign happiness. And as this constitution of the Divine 
Nature gives entire satisfaction to him who possesses it, it is 
the best and most desirable for all creatures that depend upon 
God. If the will of God had not the principle of the best for 
its rule, it would tend towards evil, which would be the worst, 
or it would be in some way indifferent to the good and the 
evil, and be guided by chance; but a will which allowed 
itself to be guided by chance would not be worth more for 
the government of the universe than the fortuitous concourse 
of atoms without the existence of any divinity at all.— 
Nay, even if God should not abandon Himself to chance in 
some cases—as He certainly would do if He did not always 
choose the best, and if he were capable of preferring a less 
good to a greater good (that is, an evil to a good, since that 
which prevents a greater good is an evil)—He would still be 
imperfect as well as the object of His choice. He would not 
deserve entire confidence. He would act, in such a case, with- 
out reason, and the government of the universe would be like 
some games: balancing between reason and fortune. All 
this tends to show that this last objection raised against the 
choice of the best perverts all conceptions of the free and 
the necessary, and represents even the best to us to be bad: 
to do which is either malicious or ridiculous. 





OLD AND NEW SYSTEMS OF LOGIC. 


Comparison of the English Conservative and Hegelian Methods as developed 
in Bowen's Logic and Everett’s Science of Thought. 


By F. P. STEARNS. 


There is no word which we hear more frequently than 
“logic”; we are told every day by lawyers, politicians, and 
the newspapers, what is logical and what is not; yet to tell 
us exactly what logic itself is would puzzle many a skilful 
manufacturer of arguments. There are not a few indeed who 
have been applied to-lately, men who possess considerable 
scholarship, and yet were unable to supply the information 
required. One might have begun to suspect that the power 
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of defining logic was among the lost arts, had not the recent 
publication of a book, called “The Science of Thought,” by 
Rev. C. C. Everett, arrived to convince us of the contrary. 
This octavo volume has now been before the public for about 
three years, and as yet only one edition of it has been sold; 
—a discouraging fact, when we consider its great value to 
American literature, and to the science of the world. Evi- 
dently, like many other works of art, it must wait its time 
for due appreciation. One alone, whose extensive scholar- 
ship and deep philosophical penetration ought to give weight 
to his opinion, declares it to be the most important work of 
its kind in English since the time of Bacon and his “Novum 
Organum.” This is certainly a startling announcement. The 
development of modern science with all its wonderful results 
can be traced, it is said, directly back to Bacon’s exposition 
of the inductive method of reasoning. Leibnitz, Newton, 
Herschel, and others, deserve credit for what each specially 
did, but it was Bacon who first pointed out the way for them 
to work in. When we consider the immense importance 
which modern science has for us—how, for instance, we de- 
pend upon it for our commercial prosperity—we may begin 
to measure the value of a theory, if only that theory bea true 
one. It would be hazardous to prophesy that Mr. Everett’s 
theories were also to produce such remarkable effects. His- 
tory does not usually repeat itself in that way. But that he 
has also, like Bacon, been instrumental in bringing somewhat 
out of darkness into daylight, I venture to say, will one day 
be admitted. 

Take, to commence with, his definition of logic, which is 
also the title to his book—“ the science of thought.” What 
light that throws upon the subject at once! The indistinct 
impressions of those who have so long used the word without 
knowing what it meant, must now be cleared up. Statements 
are* logical which are made according to those laws which 
govern the correct use of our minds; and the illogical is what 
results from mental perversion. Notice how this widens our 
horizon. The old theory was that logic had only to do with 
the truth or falsehood of arguments, but here we have it ex- 
tended over every department of human activity; for there 
is nothing done but what mind directs the doing of it; and 
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to be done well and wisely, it must be done logically too. 
The most practical arts, and most abstract sciences as well, 
are then in direct dependence upon this new system of rea- 
soning, which indeed has long been in use with the best 
reasoners, such as Shakespeare for instance, but for want of 
explanation has remained even to philosophers unknown. 

From the time of Aristotle to the opening of the present 
century, logic had remained almost entirely unprogressive. 
What is now taught in the schools of England and America is 
Aristotle’s theory of logic, invented by him twenty-two cen- 
turies ago, at a historic period of great intellectual brilliancy 
indeed, but at the same time one almost destitute of science 
and scholarship. Fortunately few ever undertake to use it 
in practice. During the middle ages, when people did use it, 
the result was such an enormous mass of tangled and twisted 
discussions, as modern times only look at to laugh over. To 
the great German Hegel belongs the honor of taking up again 
the thread where Aristotle had let it fall. He was the inven- 
tor, and Mr. Everett now the translator, although not without 
considerable invention, too, of his own. What Hegel in his 
effort for discovery stated in so difficult and obscure a manner 
that even in Germany his name has become a symbol for per- 
plexity, Mr. Everett has been so fortunate as to explain in a 
style so clear and intelligible as English prose has rarely 
seen before. Schopenhauer and Stuart Mill have also stood 
behind Mr. Everett’s work to a slight extent, but, for all that, 
there is such value in the superior form of his statement that 
we must still consider the entire book in the light of an ori- 
ginal production. 

To explain this new system of reasoning satisfactorily 
would require hardly less space than Mr. Everett himself has 
given to it. Where a subject is so vast as the domain of 
thought; it is not to be described or even more than hinted at 
in any such sketch as the present. If one or two principal 
points are seized upon and put forward in a clear light, some- 
thing however will be gained, and public attention, it is to 
be hoped, attracted in the right direction. 

One such point we find in the statement that logic is not 
and never can be an exact science. As far as Truth extends 
its path into the region of the unknown, Logic must march 
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with her, and be at the same time both guide and follower. As 
fast as human thought improves, the science of thought will 
have a chance toimprove with it, in the same way that chem- 
istry must be ready at any moment to accept the discovery 
of anew element or chemical principle. This is in direct con- 
tradiction of the old doctrine which teaches that logic is only 
concerned with the form of thought, not with thought itself, 
and therefore to be contained in certain rigid formulas, the 
complete mastery of which would enable the student to rea- 
son correctly under all circumstances. Instead of doing so, 
however, it rather tends to make him dogmatic and sophisti- 
cal. The difference is like that between a progressive and a 
stationary civilization. Then, since the progress to be real 
must be unlimited, we feel ourselves enabled, with the pros- 
pect before us, not only of making infinite new discoveries, 
but infinite improvement of the means of discovery. The 
deficiencies of the old system in this respect are just what 
inclined Bacon to throw it aside altogether and adopt a new 
method of his own. In his day it stood in the way of physical 
science, but now with us in the way of metaphysical — al- 
though, what at first sight seems rather strange, not so much 
so as that very method which Bacon’s genius established. 

The most important difference however, the precise point 
where Hegel and Everett leave all predecessors behind them, 
is in this treatment of the syllogism. Every one is familiar 
with the old Aristotelic syllogism, its major premise, minor 
premise, and conclusion. One quite common example in the 
schools is— 

“No person deserving respect is a boaster; but 


Some heroes are boasters; and, therefore, 
Some heroes do not deserve respect.” 


By means of an A B C formula this was: changed into four 
different figures, all of them amounting to pretty much the 
same thing, as, for instance, “ No boaster deserves respect,” 
in place of “No person deserving respect is a boaster.” Each 
particular argument which came into the mind, or issued 
from the lips of man, was to be reduced to this form, and its 
truth or falsehood decided by simply ascertaining whether 
the minor premise was really included by the major or not. 
To make this reduction correctly, however, it was necessary 
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to use a contrivance of five Latin verses to assist the mem- 
ory, a contrivance which Mr. DeMorgan, an English logi- 
cian of the old school, has named “the magic words more 
full of meaning than any that were ever made,” and they 
certainly are wonderful after their fashion. Here we have 
them : 

Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferioque prioris, 

Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroko secunde, 

Tertia Darapti, Disamis, Datisi, Felapton, 

Bokardo, Ferison habet. Quarta insuper addit, 

Bramantip, Camenes, Dimaris, Fesapo, Fresison. 

Of course, it is evident to all practical persons that no ef- 
fective thinking can be done while a man’s brain is encum- 
bered with such a load as that. In justice to Mr. DeMorgan’s 
own writings, it should be said that he probably never used 
it himself. To explain the special significance of each of 
these magic words, and the way in which they can be made 
to work, would require many pages of difficult reading, and 
even then might not help us to a better understanding of the 
case. It is enough to have taken this bird’s-eye view of the 
Aristotelic syllogism, and perceived in a rough general way 
what its special characteristics are. Now let us look at the 
Hegelian. 

In the argument, “No person deserving respect is a boast- 
er, and some heroes are boasters, and therefore some heroes 
do not deserve respect,” the conclusion is undoubtedly cor- 
rect if we can be sure, among other things, that the first 
clause is true. But this {fis just what probably gave Hegel 
the key to his great discovery. How are we to know whether 
it is true or not? Evidently not by means of other syllo- 
gisms of this same kind. Where are we to find a major 
premise which will now and forever be absolutely true? The 
universal consent of the human race would not make one so 
as long as the possibility remained of one individual chang- 
ing his mind. Some skeptics may even be found who will 
demand proof of the fact that all men are mortal; and how 
are you going to prove that they are? In the case of the ex- 
ample given above, any discriminating person acting upon 
common sense principles would declare at once that the 
major premise was false—not because boasters do deserve 
respect, but because a man may have many virtues, and be 
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a boaster besides. Common sense, however, works without 
explaining itself, and cannot be taken as a standard for us 
to judge by. Hegel knows better than the common sense of 
most men. He tells us that we must have two other forms of 
the syllogism to prove and correct the first, the three together 
forming a triad, mutually supporting each other. The one 
already given, the Aristotelic, is called Deduction ; the second, 
the Baconian, Induction; and the third, belonging especially 
to Hegel, Identification. Mr. Everett represents them by the 


formulas 
IP U, PIU, and IU P, 


in which U represents the universal, P the particular, and I 
the Individual term; the important point in each form being, 
which of the three terms connects the two others. It makes 
no difference which stands first or last; we can have U PI 
as wellasI PU. “John is mortal because all men are mor- 
tal.” The individual John is connected with the universal 
term mortal by means of the particular term men. 

It is proved that John is mortal if we are sure at the same 
time that all men are mortal, and that John isa man. These 
facts are necessary to make the deduction of any value, and 
how are we to obtain them? The second form, the Inductive, 
gives us PI U, or “Man is mortal because John is mortal,” 
only in this case itis not really John but our experience of all 
other men besides John that we insert for the individual term. . 
Also the third form, that of Identification, ends the series, 
convincing us in the formula I U P that John is a man 
because he possesses those marks and peculiarities which 
distinguish mankind from brutes. In going through this 
process, however, and in the second step as well, we shall 
find ourselves continually falling back for support upon the 
two other forms of the syllogism. Thus do we arrive ata 
unity in the three, a sort of logical trinity, by means of which 
the separate results of the different forms may be combined 
together in a harmonious and substantial whole. Indeed no 
course of reasoning can be considered sound unless con- 
ducted by this method, and the results of deduction, induc- 
tion and identification made to harmonize and combine with 
each other as naturally and perfectly as the elements in a 
chemical compound. 
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So far all seems sufficiently simple. But when we come 
to practical application, each form branches out into a sci- 
ence by itself. The pursuit of these different sciences becomes 
an unlimited study, although not on that account an indefi- 
nite or obscure one. This will best be seen when we consider 
that in Induction alone the materials to be used are co-exten- 
sive with the scientific knowledge of the world, and liable to 
increase with every future discovery. Full information in this 
regard, however, is not necessary for good reasoning. A cer- 
tain amount of ignorance is inevitable in the best furnished 
minds, and every day we are all of us compelled to think and 
act according to the best light we have. A machinist may 
make good engines without knowing anything of the last in- 
vention in mechanics. He knows enough to be logical in his 
department. Common sense is the average logical power of 
the community. It has already been hinted that common 
sense and Hegelianism are not very different. It-admits of 
progress, and becomes a better common sense as the commu- 
nity becomes more and more civilized. The best common 
sense for any individual must always be the amount of logi- 
cal science which he was capable of putting to a practical 
application. It is necessary, however, that caution should 
be observed in this application, not to attempt to deal with 
problems more extensive than one’s logical knowledge. The 
, logic which will teach a man to get out of the way of a mad 
dog, though perfectly good and efficient for the occasion, is 
of a much lower degree than that a judge has need of to de- 
cide properly upon a case in court. 

Mr. Everett sketches the outlines of these three sciences, 
Deduction, Induction, and Identification, in a most clear and 
interesting manner. First, under Deduction we have a con- 
sideration of those transcendental facts or truths through 
which alone experience becomes possible. Existence, or the 
universal, comes before the particular and individual; and 
the very idea which would induce one to learn the lesson 
which experience teaches, must be admitted before any expe- 
rience can take place. In this direction we are led into the 
provinces of Theology, Philosophy, Ethics, and Msthetics. 
Knowledge and progress in truth, beauty, and goodness, are 
requisite for sound deductive reasoning. This is certainly 
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the most abstruse and difficult branch of the subject. But it 
must be a great satisfaction to those who esteem the good 
and beautiful as well as cold truth, to find that these also are 
logical. The old system leaves no place for such an idea. 
In that, logic was an inflexible mathematical form, rigid as 
a railroad track—upon which, indeed, those who would 
educate their minds were to be dragged along at such a rate 
that no sight could be had of what the world and life was 
made of. 

With Induction we come upon the extensive array of the 
natural sciences, and the correct course of pursuing them. A 
number of facts are collected together. On examination a 
certain similarity is detected among them, which leads to the 
suspicion that a natural law pervades the group. This law 
immediately has to be tested by application to other facts, 
and if it agrees with all the instances we know of, then its 
real existence may beinferred. Absolute certainty, however, 
is not assured until the rule thus obtained has been put into 
the other two forms of syllogism also, and found to answer 
for what they require of it. There is a distinction, however, 
to be drawn between rules which may be temporarily service- 
able, as a sort of scaffolding of thought, and those which have 
their origin in the nature of things, existing as necessary 
laws. Both are requisite, but the last are much more impor- 
tant than the first. The peculiar art of inductive reasoning 
consists in judging how many facts ought to be collected 
before we proceed to generalize from them. Clearly it is im- 
possible to collect all facts, and hasty generalization from 
an insufficient number is the most common of all sources of 
error. No exact regulations can be given in this direction; 
but much experience in thinking and testing the truth of 
one’s thoughts, finally gives a sort of intuitive perception of 
when the right point has been reached. Practice also, and 
the sense of harmony which is innate in all good minds, give 
intuitively the power to reach true generalizations from very 
few instances, or even from only one. Drawing inferences 
from a single example, however, can only be done by the class 
we call geniuses, those wonderfully endowed minds, whose 
action, even in unconscious moments, is similar to that of the 
universal laws. Analogy, or what the phrenologists call 

Vol. vii.—22 
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Comparison, is another variety of inductive reasoning. The 
old school admit it only in the way of a rhetorical finish to 
other and more solid arguments. They say, “Compare a 
man with a horse, if you like, for the sake of a figure of 
speech, but not for practical purposes.” Mr. Everett, on the 
contrary, e > ns how all things in the world, physical and 
metaphysical, are related to each other as the parts of an 
organic whole, and are not to be justly considered except 
through this faculty of comparison. In truth, considering 
our present lack of facts sufficiently broad to serve for uni- 
versal terms in deduction, Analogy, raised to this high rank, 
becomes at least as important as any other branch of reason- 
ing. It might be called the poetic form of logic, because 
poets so much depend upon it; and on that account there is 
more correct reasoning in Homer’s Iliad than in all the meta- 
physics written previous to the last century. A satisfactory 
explanation of how the science of thought is concerned with 
poetry as the highest form in which mind ever states itself, 
is yet among things of the future. We yet await the philoso- 
pher who shall tell us wherein the superiority of Homer, 
Dante, and Shakespeare, consists. Mr. Wasson in his Epic 
Philosophy* has opened the door-way in this direction, but 
the grandeur and beauty of a new unappropriated world is 
yet to be sought for in the subject. 

In the.third and last form of the syllogism another and 
quite different process must be followed. In order to identify 
the individual “John” with the particular “man,” we have 
to observe and note down all the general characteristics 
which belong to John, then consider whether they agree with 
the special characteristics of man. For such an operation, 
rules and theories are of little use; it is rather the field of 
the scientific investigator. A good example would be; the 
discovery of a new species of fish, and the discussion which 
would follow as to which of the numerous genera of fishes it 
should properly be classed with. As heretofore, we have to 
face and overcome an element of uncertainty. Different 
authorities give different systems of classification, improve- 
ments are continually appearing, and, above all, it is difficult 





* North American Review for October, 1868. 
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to decide at what pvint to draw the line where subdivision of 
genera into species is to stop. The very example you have 
in hand may be the cause of changing the arrangements of 
whole groups. This uncertainty, however, is not illogical, as 
I have already tried to prove. Its right interpretation is that 
we should not consider our results too much as absolute facts, 
but as being the best to be had now, and to be actéd on in 
the way a merchant invests his money where there is the 
greatest probability of gain. It also teaches a careful and 
studious investigation of the world as it is, and admonishes 
not to hurry on hastily to unripe conclusions. 

In Identification, as already in Deduction and Induction, 
the other two forms of the syllogism play an important part. 
The naturalist reasons down from all the established facts in 
regard to fishes, and up from the peculiarities of the speci- 
men before him. Thus is the unity and mutual dependence 
of the three established. To quote Mr. Everett’s own words, 
“The first form is that of abstract deduction. The second 
that of comparison. The scattered objects of the world are 
taken in all their diversity and arranged over against each 
other. The third brings us to concrete individuality, and 
thus appropriately forms the climax and close of the series.” 
The new system is indeed, compared with the old, what a liv- 
ing, active, thinking human being is to an Egyptian mummy. 
The last is an historical relic, valuable and interesting to the 
student; but the first is the real fact of to-day, on a mission 
of vital importance. and with all the great possibilities of the 
future before him. 





MENDELSSOHXHN. 


By Epwarp SoBOLEwSsKI. 


The beginning of this century boasted four distinguished 
composers: Felix Mendelssohn -Bartholdy, 1808; Robert 
Schumann, 1810; Franz Liszt, 1811; and Richard Wagner, 
1812. At that time Beethoven was already in his glory, and 
consequently the idol of every student of the art of music. 
The four masters before named, although very different in 
their inner nature, made no exception in this respect, but 
looked upon Beethoven as their “beau-ideal” of composition. 
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They climbed on, like cypress-vine and morning-glory striv- 
ing to excel each other, to that mighty tree which had 
grown in Haydn and Mozart’s flower garden, yet no one 
of them reached the top. 

Beethoven, having brought the old fashion of instrumental 
music to the highest pitch, suddenly departed from this 
known track of his art, and, with his last string-quartettes and 
the Missa solemnis, vanished, for the majority of his contem- 
poraries, into a nebular world. 

Even some celebrated composers, like von Weber, could 
not comprehend him, as is proved by Weber’s criticism of 
Beethoven’s A major Symphony. Mendelssohn and Wag- 
ner shared in this want of comprehension, as they have 
scarcely climbed higher on that glorious tree than the roses 
clustering around it. 

Beethoven was fully understood only by Schumann and 
Liszt, who, endowed with a very fine epirit and rich imagina- 
tion, took Beethoven’s last style as their model, regardless 
-of all other considerations. 

The present sketch, however, begins, not with Schumann 
-or Liszt, but with Mendelssohn, the oldest in years and style 
-of these four masters, nearer to Mozart than any of the oth- 
-ers, and therefore, perhaps, the most favored among them. 

Mendelssohn’s teacher in composition was Professor Zel- 
ter, at that time Conductor of the Academy of Music at Berlin, 
composer of various pieces of sacred music, and especially 
celebrated for his quartettes for male voices. He, a man of 
the old school, who found in Handel and Bach the ne plus 
ultra of all musical art and science, had watched with great 
strictness over Mendelssohn’s musical education, taking 
much pride in telling every one that Felix had composed a 
hundred fugues under his guidance before he gave him per- 
mission to write free compositions. 

These counterpoint studies were really of great advantage 
to Mendelssohn for his overtures, symphonies, and concert- 
music; perhaps too much so for elegant salon-music, yet not 
enough for oratorios. His fugues are indeed superior to those 
of Spohr, Schneider, Loeve—yes, even Beethoven’s—in their 
oratorios; but they cannot be ranged near Bach’s, Handel’s, 
Lotti’s, and those of other old counterpointists. 
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That sublime and powerful theme, “Rise up, arise!” in the 
oratorio ‘‘ St. Paul,” loses all its beauty and clearness in the 
midst of the fugue through its harmonic and modulating 
overburdening. Fugues are deprived of their beauty by this 
kind of modulation. If we make use of this ancient form, we 
must do it in such pureness as did the great Italian and Ger- 
man masters. 

Weaker yet than “Rise up, arise!” are the final fugues of 
the first and second part of the same oratorio; but the solos, 
chorals and free choruses elevate “St. Paul” above all works 
of this genre ever written by his contemporaries. I prefer 
Mendelssohn’s harmonizing even to that of Sebastian Bach, 
who, in this respect, as well as in the entire counterpoint art, 
is considered the greatest master. There are too many pass- 
ing-notes in the harmonizations of Bach; Mendelssohn’s, 
however, always show exquisite taste. Some esteem his 
oratorio “Elijah” higher than that of “St.Paul.” As a later 
production “Elijah” is indeed more powerful in its entire for- 
mation; but it is not so fresh, and for this reason “St. Paul” 
will always be more cherished by such as prefer vigor and 
spirit to knowledge and science. 

Yet with these oratorios, and other sacred compositions 
of as good merit, Mendelssohn has neither commenced nor 
closed a new period in the art of music.. Handel had done 
both before him. As Palestrina was the Alpha and Omega 
in his kind of sacred music, so was Handel in the oratorio. 
The artist belongs to the time wherein he lives. Genius is, 
in a certain manner, the outpouring of the general sentiment 
of the period in which it lives. An Ossian could not feel like 
a Byron, and neither he nor any other poet of modern times 
like the magnificent northern bard. 

As an oratorio composer Mendelssohn cannot be placed 
above, or even equal with, his great predecessors, yet he was 
more successful in his concert-overtures than all older com- 
posers, Beethoven excepted. With these latter productions 
he introduced the new romantic school. 

Some think they detect already in Weber’s “Preciosa” and 
“Oberon” the beginning of this new departure; but Weber, al- 
theugh an original and tasteful composer of opera music, did 
not possess that thematical versatility which is attained only 
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by the study of counterpoint and fugues. His finest musical 
thought seldom contains more than four measures, and is 
then succeeded by another thought; his compositions are 
replete with harmonic and instrumental effects, and beauti- 
ful melodies appear between them like flashes of lightning; 
but the critic misses musical conformity. Hence von Weber 
could never have given such an impulse to the whole art, and 
‘to all its disciples, as did Mendelssohn by his composition 
of “Summer Night’s Dream” and “Fingal’s Cave.” Truly 
the last work is a master-piece in every respect. 

The “Overture toSummer Night’s Dream,” in its form, still 
reminds us somewhat of Weber’s “Overture to Oberon.” The 
different themes appear as if forced together. As we find in 
Weber’s Oberon-overture first a little of the Elfs and their 
horn, then the Emperor’s festival march, then in the allegro 
some of the quartettes and the airs of Huon and Rezia... 
so in like manner does Mendelssohn proceed in his Overture 
to the Summer Night’s Dream. Elf and peasant dance hand . 
in hand, the delicate Titania mingles with the huge Falstaff. 
But the picture of Fingal’s Cave is all unison. The listener 
requires no previous knowledge in order to understand what 
is before him. Music tells him everything. He hears the 
water. sing wondrous melodies in the cave, producing in its 
conjunctions beautiful harmonies like those of an Molian 
harp. 

As Mendelssohn owed tw Zelter his thematical skill, so his 
instrumentation shows that here also the old Professor had 
worked, perhaps, less by instructing than by some well-timed 
sarcastic criticism. For instrumentation, like the melodic 
and harmonical part of music, is also an attribute of genius: 
it can be learned only to a certain degree, talent and genius 
must do the rest. To illustrate by an anecdote :—Zelter, on 
one occasion, said to one of his students, “ Why do you put 
trumpets and kettle-drums in this Kyrie eleison?(!)” “I 
thought,” answered the pupil, “they would have a good effect!” 
“What effect?” said Zelter angrily; ““do you not know that 
Kyrie eleison means, ‘O God, have pity on me!’ and are you 
going to cry for mercy to God with trumpets and kettle-drums? 
Why do you not with the same propriety take big drums and 
small ones, piccolo flutes and cymbals? they surely make 
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some effect, too! But you can do as you like; music is a 
free art, and you probably think you can justify such instru- 
mentation by saying to acritic like me, ‘Heaven is far away 
above us, and God will better hear my prayer if I make a 
horrible noise in my Kyrie.’ But, I repeat, you can please 
yourself; nay, you may put a large ink-blot on your score— 
or on your nose, if you please; they are both your own!” 

Especially was it Spontini, the composer of the operas 
Vestalia, Cortes, Olympus, Nurmahal, etc., at that time prin- 
cipal director of music of the Court of Berlin, whose instru- 
mentation Zelter abhorred. Once while walking home from 
one of Spontini’s operas (Nurmahal), where not only all 
kinds of trumpets, drums, tympans and trombones, but 
also thirty iron anvils, tuned in different keys, had clashed 
and thundered,—and, in passing the royal castle and hearing 
the great tattoo, an ensemble of bands, trumpeters, drummers, 
pipers, and horners, of the whole garrison, Zelter exclaimed 
to his friends, ‘“‘ Heaven be praised! after all this opera-noise 
we hear at last a little sweet music.” 

Such a bon-mot sinks often deeper into a young composer’s 
heart than a whole course of instruction. Spontini had found 
already many admirers among the youthful artists who would 
extend a musical theme in the same unskilled manner, who 
loved his long crescendos and mighty foréissimos; but such 
remarks as Zelter’s would check many in this course. 

Mendelssohn never was blinded by such show, for he, 
throughout his whole artist life, confirmed the truth that 
effect produced by massing oftener represents dross than 
gold. His instrumentation is always ingennous and fine; 
even in the fortissimo no one instrument depresses the other. 
Melody predominates throughout. He resembles Mozart in 
many respects. Like this great composer, he shows the same 
happy calmness and serenity, the same elevation and clear- 
ness; but neither he nor Mozart ever felt that hurricane of 
passion which swayed through Beethoven’s soul. For this 
reason he never was successful in the execution of such com- 
positions as the / minor Sonata by Beethoven, although a 
fine pianist. Franz Liszt played this piece once with such 
mighty power and passion, such eloquence and truth, as I 
never heard before, probably never shall hear again. 
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The genius of man is like a filter; nothing can enter or 
escape which is greater than its calibre. Yet no blame can 
be attached to Mendelssohn for this lack of depth of passion; 
on the contrary, had he felt otherwise than he did, an Anti- 
gone would never have been produced. This latter work was 
composed by him at the request of Frederick William IV. of 
Prussia, a very distinguished critical judge of classic music, 
as well as friend and protector of all remarkable productions 
of art. This work stands isolated in its form and character, 
and some day will be acknowledged as the greatest of Men- 
delssohn’s compositions. It should not be imitated, although 
a certain Mr. Taubert, Director of Music at Berlin, had the 
presumption to attempt it. He composed the “Medea of Eu- 
ripides,” and of course made a failure. A French philoso- 
pher said, “Z7 faudrait que le hazard épuisait de myriades 
des chances avant de completer un insect!” I believed that 
myriads more would never create a genius. Taubert has 
composed some very pretty children-songs ; but God said to 
him as to the ocean, “So far, and no farther!” 

More successful than Taubert was Kenselt in the imitation 
of Mendelssohn’s “Song without Words.” Kenselt’s compo- 
sitions of this character are not as classical as Mendelssohn’s, 
yet more elegant and of later fashion. He is already forgot- 
ten, as he attempted to rise higher than his powers permit- 
ted: a concert for piano did not succeed, and nothing was 
heard of his thereafter. 

I cannot speak with as much praise of Mendelssohn’s dis- 
position as of his composition. He hated Meyerbeer to the 
extent of envying him, and envied Schumann to the extent of 
hating him. “Why?’ The reason I never learned, but that 
it was soI know. “Did he hate Meyerbeer because the mu- 
sical productions of this composer met with more /fwrore 
than his own?” He knew well enough the cause of such 
success. In “Robert le Diable” it was the resurrection of 
the nuns from their graves and their transformation into 
dancing Bayaderes; in “The Prophet,” the rising of a mag- 
nificent oxyhydrogen sun, and the skating dance on the ice, 
which attracted the masses and elicited their applause. He 
also knew that Meyerbeer’s Italian opera “The Knights of 
the Cross” had been menaced before being made public with 
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a fiasco, but which the cleverness of his mother changed into 
a furore. It was managed in this way: Meyerbeer’s mother 
invited the leader of the claquers to a splendid supper. Con- 
versation soon turned upon her son’s coming opera, and she 
exclaimed, “His Knights of the Cross will be no more victo- 
rious than those in the Holy Land; they will win no laurels, 
but produce a fiasco.” The principal claquer, being a gallant 
man, politely disagreed with her. A wager of 3,000 ducats 
was proposed. It was accepted, and the “Knights” won the 
battle, made /wrore. 

I think Mendelssohn was aware of all this, and therefore 
I cannot understand his bitterness; but this I know, that his 
best friend could not utter Meyerbeer’s name in his presence 
without feeling the consequence in some ill-treatment or bit- 
terness. His feelings in regard to Robert Schumann were 
different. My opinion is that in Schumann he feared a rival. 

As a composer Mendelssohn was a star of first magnitude 
in the firmament of art, one of those fixed lights which will 
never dim nor die. 





ROSENKRANZ ON HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION. 


Translated from the German of Dr. K. RoszNKRANZ, by G. S. HALL. 


If Hegel’s delineation of the symbolic, classical, and ro- 
mantic ideal, in the middle part of his Aisthetics, be duly 
considered, it will be understood how he could designate it, 
in the Encyclopedia, as the science of art-religion, for the 
motive for these distinctions of the ideal is chiefly taken 
from the religious stand-point. The entire development, in 
so far as it embraces at the same time the ideal of the orien- 
tal antique and modern world, is historico-philosophical even 
in the third part. In the doctrine of the system of special 
arts the historical physiognomy is predominant, because the 
particular ideal forms are retained as the ground of division. 
This is omitted only in music, in which department Hegel 
had not enough confidence in his own knowledge. It must 
not be thought that the logical definition of the essence of 
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the arts is too briefly treated, but the historical tint which 
often covers logical precision must be removed in order to 
grasp the idea in its purity. If religion had been treated 
before art many repetitions would have been rendered unne- 
cessary. This he did not do because the stand-point of reli- 
gion is higher. Art elaborates the content of religion; but 
its principle is not this content as such, but the form which 
appears to the senses, in which it is shaped for intuition, 
feeling, and imagination. Its productivity depends on casual 
individuality of talent. He who enjoys a work of art regards 
it as a beautiful phenomenon. It is said of certain painters, 
that, before they began a picture from sacred history, they con- 
secrated themselves to their work by the most ardent prayer; 
yet, when they took up the brush, they must submit them- 
selves to the laws of painting, and thus pass out of the reli- 
gious into the esthetic domain. So too, conversely, a believer 
may be incited to devotion by the view of a picture or a 
statue, and pass over from the starting-point of esthetics to re- 
ligious introversion, forgetting the work of artassuch. Hegel 
recalls to mind.the well-known experience that esthetic per- 
fection contributes nothing to the requirements of the reli- 
gious process, and that very poor pictures of the Virgin Mary 
have had far greater fame in the Roman Church and have 
produced more wonderful effects than Raphael’s Madonnas, 
none of which have wrought miracles. Art proposes to reli- 
gion a problem of the very highest content; but, outside of 
this domain, it embraces all nature, the social life of man, 
his natural occupations and conditions, and the facts of his 
history. The female dancers whom we see hover with such 
infinite grace in the frescos of Pompeii; Alexander’s battle 
upon the mosaic floor; the equestrian group which Lysippus 
made of Alexander and his generals; the cow of Myron on 
the pnyx at Athens, have no religious contents. 

Religion is the direct relation of the temporal to the abso- 
lute mind, to God. This relation is the highest, the absolute, 
into which all else is cancelled, in whose mystic depth all 
else, even the splendor of beauty, vanishes. Hegel was a 
man who, in his impulsion toward substance, left all that 
was merely rhetorical behind, while the power of the content 
which occupied him breathed into his nervous words a pa- 
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thos of which the unsought and therefore startling language 
transports us with its irresistible power. At the beginning 
of his Philosophy of Religion he presented a poetic descrip- 
tion of it which has justly been universally admired and 
often quoted. He sought at once to emancipate his readers 
from all that is finite, and fitly to prepare and dispose them 
for knowledge of the purely absolute. There is a certain 
charm which is diffused throughout the language of the 
Esthetics which ceaselessly engages the phantasy with the 
metamorphoses of manifold phenomena. The tone which 
pervades the Philosophy of Religion, however, is quite dif- 
ferent. It becomes strict and formal A certain heaviness of 
style may be observed in the struggle of the philosopher with 
the ultimate mysteries of our being. The naive good sense in 
Hegel’s expressions reminds us of the old Strassburg mys- 
tic, Eckhart. 

English skepticism, French atheism, and German deism, 
of the eighteenth century, had entirely disposed of religion. 
They had put morality in its place. If nature follows its own 
laws regardless of history, if history has no other causality 
than human freedom, what would then be left for God? The 
blind necessity of nature as well as the self-determination of 
human action excludes Him from their domain. Then Kant, 
who seemed to have destroyed theological scholasticism at 
the end of the century, published his ‘“ Religion within the 
bounds of Pure Reason,” and, to the surprise of his contem- 
poraries, took his position essentially upon the side of Chris- 
tian orthodoxy by interpreting its dogmas as symbols of 
moral truths, and by affirming, in opposition to Rousseau, 
whom he greatly loved, that man has a root of evil dwelling 
within himself. Since Kant, German philosophers have, 
without an exception, treated of the science of religion. 
This was to be expected from Hegel all the more, because, 
during his residence in Switzerland and in Frankfurt, he had 
occupied himself with it so extensively, and in the Phe-. 
‘nomenology had already given the outlines of a philosophy 
of religion. 

He constructed these thoughts more elaborately and in 
more systematic form for the purposes of his academic lec- 
tures. They were published by Marheineke after his death. 
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As his revision was so defective, the second edition was given 
into the hands of Bruno Bauer, who edited it admirably, so 
that both in perfection of contents and in the finish of its 
form it takes rank second only to the excellently construed 
ZKsthetics of Hotho. 

Not one of Hegel’s works has received more, and probably 
none more ill-founded, partizan, unjust or superficial criti- 
cism than the Philosophy of Religion, because in none did 
Hegel assume a more polemic attitude toward his age, and in 
none did he grapple with dominant prejudices with a stronger 
spirit of resentment. He attacked the deism of éclaircisse- 
ment which hypothetized God as the highest essence, but 
affirmed that of the essence of this essence nothing could be 
known. He opposed the theology of feeling, or theology of 
the heart, which is conscious of feeling and anticipating God 
in his infinitude, but held knowledge of God to be impossible 
and a temptation to atheism. He opposed the learned super- 
naturalism which knows how to speak of God only histori- 
cally, without having an independent or original conception 
of Him. He opposed also pantheism, or Spinozism, which 
apprehends God as one absolute substance, and not at the 
same time as the One, as absolute subject. He had a very 
distinct consciousness of his relation to all these parties in 
the same way in which, in the Philosophy of Right, he was 
conscious of his own antithesis to the various tendencies of 
the present. His extraordinary didactic skill is brilliantly 
exhibited in the introduction of the Philosophy of Religion, 
and none of the preliminary questions which could naturally 
arise concerning the relation of religion and philosophy, or 
concerning the attitude of the Philosophy of Religion to the 
System of Philosophy, remain unanswered. The course he 

®has here followed may be summarized briefly as follows: 

I. He treated the conception of religion in its universality 
as faith and as cultus. 

II. The various religions which preceded the appearance of 
Christianity he regarded as specializations of the universal 
conception. 

These are distinguished by the antithesis, 1. Natural reli- 
gion, and 2. Religion of the spiritual individuality. Natural 
religion is (a) Immediate religion, or the religion of magic 
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and witchcraft of savage peoples; (6) The disruption of the 
religious consciousness in itself—as a. The religion of meas- 
ure (temperate conduct of life), @. The religion of phantasy, 
y. The religion of Being-in-itself—which have their historical 
phases in the Chinese, the Indian, and the Buddhistic reli- 
gions respectively ; (c) Religion in transition to spiritual 
individuality—c. as the antithesis of good and evil, f. as the 
religion of pain, and ;. the religion of enigma, with their his- 
torical phases in the Persian, the Semitic, and the Egyptian 
religions. - 

The religion of spiritual individuality rises above nature 
in the thought of a Final Cause—(qa) of the absolute might 
and wisdom-of the one God, who made nature, and conse- 
crated from among the nations one to his exclusive service; 
{b) of the free cultivation of individual perfection; (c) of uni- 
versal political dominion. 

Sublimity, beauty, and prosaic conformity to an end, make 
up the distinctive character of these religions, the historical 
phases of which were Jewish, Grecian, and Roman. Their 
fall, and the absolute despair of the human mind which re- 
sulted therefrom, gave rise to a period of birth. 

III. The absolute religion, in which the conception of reli- 
gion attains its adequate reality. This religion is the truth 
of all which have preceded it. It does not pass over into 
another, for it is the last and the highest, because it reveals 
the intrinsic unity of the divine and the human nature in the 
person of aman who knows his essence to be the same as 
that of God, and in his life and death realizes only the con- 
sciousness of this inseparable unity. 

The Christian is the manifestation of the absolute religion. 
It expresses the absolute content in forms which, psycholo- 
gically considered, belong to imagination (representation), 
and in so far admit of being sublated into the non-sensuous 
form of pure conception by speculation, but in subject-matter 
can be surpassed by no other new religion. 

The fundamental middle-point of these representations is 
that of God as tri-personal, as Father, Son, and Spirit, or as 
trinity. That which philosophy presents in its complete de- 
velopment is represented by the Christian faith as the eter- 
nal history of God. The problem of science, according to 
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Hegel, can here only consist in showing what is to be under- 
stood, philosophically speaking, by the kingdom (a) of the 
Father, (5) of the Son, (c) of the Holy Ghost. 
Procreation—sonship—is a form of representation which 
is taken from natural relations, and corresponds only rela- 
tively to the conception of the idea, for under the compre- 
» hensive name of Son the entire process must be understood 
\ which pertains to the realization and incarnation of God and 
\e the establishment of the religious community, in which, 
within humanity, God, through religious self-consciousness, 
actu really is, because here he is not only spirit in self as 
Father, or spirit for self as Son, but spirit for spirit, pure 
manifestation of his essence as theanthropic freedom. This 
for Hegel is the same as that which is usually designated as 
love. By the kingdom of the Son must be understood the 
principle of antithesis in God, his other-being, from which 
he eternally returns to absolute unity with himself. Hegel, 
therefore, subsumes (a) nature; (8) the world and the finite 
mind; (7) Christ, under this category. Christ is the absolute 
man, who comprises the privs and the posterius of all history 
in himself in an absolutely unique manner. He not only 
taught the truth, not only died for the confession of it, but 
in all his existence manifested nothing but the inseparable 
unity of God as his Father with himself, as the Son in whom 
,the Father is beheld. That by nature man is not what he 
should be; that the natural man is evil in his appetites and 
passions, and must be born again by knowing and willing 
freedom—all this is elucidated by Hegel in admirable words. 
He himself said at the conclusion of this labor, “ This is now 
the profoundest depth.” No less remarkable is his presen- 
tation of the necessity that God’s essence should become 
manifest in an individual concrete form, in this man Jesus of 
Nazareth, in order to prove ad hominem that man in his self- 
consciousness is capable of taking up into himself the entire 
fulness of the divine. The absoluteness of this Man does 
not consist in his manifestation of an encyclopedic versatility 
as general, artist, philosopher, statesman, &c., but in the 
fact that, in spite of the destitutions of his nature, in spite of 
undeniable moral defects, in spite of the imperfection of his 
culture, he knew himself to be one with God in faith. What 
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is all virtuosity of culture, what all the weaknesses of our 
ascetic struggles, what all the fortune or disaster of our 
existence, when compared with the consciousness of this 
atonement! 

The reproach has been made against Hegel, that, for the 
presentation of the Christian religion, he did not enter upon 
an exhaustive study of exegetical and dogmatic history, &c.; 
but, as a philosopher, he could not do this; and he has himself 
said very often in this regard, that that certainty with which 
philosophy has to deal cannot be mediated by history, but 
that conversely we are wont to test the reality of history by 
the conception of its truth. He did not, however, avoid the 
historical domain; he spoke of Jesus, of his miracles, of the 
all-conquering parrhesia of his words, of his death, and of the 
faith of the disciples in his resurrection. A critical history 
of his life, however, such as Paulus, Strauss, Neander, Lange, 
Hase, Renan, Schenkel, &c., have lately produced, would have 
transposed him out of the speculative domain to that of eru- 
dition and its endless strifes, and would have made him liable 
to the reproach of having become untrue to his own problem, 
viz., that of deducing the necessity of the Christian religion 
from the conception of the idea. It should be remarked that 
Hegel proceeded with the Christian precisely as with the 
other religions; first presenting its metaphysical conception, 
then its historical existence, and concluding with a descrip- 
tion of its cultus. So too, when he arrived at the absolute 
religion, he brought forward the religious conception of God 
upon this high stand-point. 

He distributed the proofs for the existence of God by 
ascribing the cosmological proof to the religion of nature, 
the teleological to the religion of spiritual individuality, and 
the ontological to Christianity as the absolute religion. 

In order to recognize the magnitude of Hegel’s labor, it 
need only be compared with that which had been done be- 
fore in the same field. We find all that which Hegel collected 
into an organic totality, widely scattered. The elementary 
conceptions of religion had been treated by the followers of 
Kant and Jacobi, e.g. by Képper; mythology and symbolics 
by Gérres, Creuzer, Meiners, Benjamin Constant, &.; and 
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the Christian religion by Herder, &c. <A unification of all 
sides of religion, and a permeation of them by one principle 
and by one method, had never been attempted until Hegel. 
His work rose like a massive temple from the midst of the 
above endeavors. Warm religious feeling, immense erudi- 
tion, a strict scientific earnestness, a diction simple yet not 
dry, enlivened rather by a rich intuition, all are blended in 
rare harmony. By affirming that man could atiain to a 
knowledge of God he attacked the dread of knowledge which 
pietists and theologians often feel; by clinging fast to reli- 
gion he repelled the atheistic tendency which desires to know 
only morality, and in all religion discerns nothing but an 
expression of human ignorance and incapacity, or even the 
designed hebetation of a venomous and despotic hierarchy ; 
and finally because he polemicized strongly against Roman 
Catholicism, especially against its worship of relics and of 
saints, against monasticism and transubstantiation, he made 
himself inimical to Catholic theologians. The public at large 
believed that a true philosopher stood upon the heights of 
science only when he was a republican in politics, and an 
atheist, or at least a pantheist in religious philosophy. If, like 
Hegel, he declared himself opposed to atheism and to Spi- 
nozism, either he incurred the suspicion of being a hypocrite 
in case he otherwise exhibited energy of thought, or he was 
depised as immature and weak-minded. All these incul- 
pations were suffered in turn by Hegel. It has even been 
charged that, out of love to the Prussian policy of restora- 
tion, his religious philosophy was moulded retrogressively 
upon the pattern of medieval scholasticism, with Jesuitic 
calculation. What a monstrous slander! The Prussian 
government carried on the work of unification without de- 
bate, by the agency of force; the agenda of the cathedral at 
Berlin—a mosaic composition of Hebrew psalmody with 
very insipid prayers, which furnishes sad evidence of the 
sordid prepossessions of the then existing military-police- 
state— was to be imposed upon the religious communities; 
preachers of Lutheran congregations were either cast into 
prison or compelled to emigrate, and Hegel, who both from 
the professorial chair, and on the occasion of the celebration 
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of the Augsburg confession in an academic oration, publicly 
expressed his preference for Lutheranism, would he support 
this enormity ? 

A great part of the general disfavor with which Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Religion was received was caused by the 
breach between himself and Schleiermacher. But as I was 
myself the first who attacked Schleiermacher’s doctrine of 
faith from the stand-point of the Hegelian philosophy, I 
will not dwell upon this event. 

It is often said that Hegel has never distinctly declared 
what he understood by the words “God,” “immortality,” 
“miracles.” This declaration has no objective warrant. 
After the introduction to the Philosophy of Religion comes 
a chapter upon “God,” in which he most unambiguously |; 

‘declares that He must be apprehended not merely as sub- 
stance, but at the same time as subject. Only finally, in the 
result, can the conception of God be properly apprehended 
by scientific knowledge. That which is final in the system 
is in itself the first. The beginning of the system embraces, 
indeed, nothing more than the most abstract conception of 
being, but it presupposes the conclusion, viz. the conception 
of being as the absolute mind. The human mind for itself, 
even in its generic universality as humanity, is not the abso- 
lute mind. It becomes absolute, however, as far as, by think- 
ing and willing, it exalts itself to God. If, conversely, God 
had over against himself only a nature which He has made, 
He would not be the Absolute Spirit. This he becomes, on 
the one hand, by relation, by objectivization in mankind.— 
Whether Hegel believed in immortality in a carnal sense, as 
family egoism wishes, cannot be doubtful. This he rejected, 
as well as belief in a God who’is made only the obedient 
executor of terrestrial interests, which impose upon the heart 
the piety of eudaimonism. In two places he speaks of im- 
mortality, in treating of the Egyptian religion and of the 
resurrection of Christ. He extols the Egyptians for having 
conceived so profoundly the thought of immortality, and of 
the latter he remarks that immortality is a quality of mind 
which is already present, and need not first be mediated by 
death. We can form absolutely no conception of a condition 
after death; but since in thinking and willing, we sustain a 

Vol. vii.—23 
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negative relation to nature, we cannot prove that our con- 
sciousness must be annihilated by the death of the organism. 
It is among the most unhappy errors of mankind that they 
have expected the truth of spirit, the so-called eternal life, as 
a Beyond, or something which begins after death. He every- 
where inculcates that we are now and here in the midst of the 
absolute, and that we degrade the state and the church when 
we condemn ourselves to a state of religious tutelage, or of 
unhappiness, or admit the sentiment that we are in need of 
compassion.—The belief in miracles Hegel could very well 
understand. The origin of this belief is as little perplexing 
to philosophy as the origin of its decline. The miracle is 
the form in which man represents the independence of his 
freedom from the causal nexus of nature and history; but a 
miracle is impossible, since ethical organization, which is 
possible only in so far as natural and moral law becomes 


, invested with an inviolable existence, would thereby be 


destroyed. 

If I make myself a cause of something, I must have 
confidence in the presupposed effect. If this could not be 
avoided by a natural chance, but could be clandestinely at- 
tained by the arbitration of a God, all ethical freedom would 
be destroyed. That which should be religion must in con- 
tent be absolute, eternal truth for the whole universe. Belief 
in the rectitude of a casual event is not religious. Changing 
water to wiae, the withering of an accursed fig-tree, the resur- 
rection of a dead man, the stilling of a tempest, walking upon 
water, &c., are things which have nothing whatever to do with 
religion. The reality ascribed to them was that of myth, 
and not of fact. In this sense Hegel rejected belief in mira- 
cles as superstition; but he rejected likewise the now preva- 
lent disbelief of natural science in the existence of spirit, and 
in the might of freedom, as superstition. The true miracle 
of mind he believed to be reconciliation with God, the undo- 
ing of what has already taken place, by repentance, new 
birth, and the continual emancipation into freedom. 

In the Philosophy of Religion Hegel often made use of the 
expression, that the content of religious feeling, that its intui- 
tions and its representations, must be elevated to thoughts 
in order to be understood. It is especially the form of ima- 
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gination in which the content of religion becomes popular. 
The misunderstandings which have originated here would 
. perhaps have been avoided if Hegel had separated the con- 
ception of the religious process from that of its phenomena 
in consciousness, and both from the morphological system of 
religion, in some way like the following: 

I. The religious process. It contains the general elements 
of all religions: (1) as the subjective process of immediate 
unity, separation and reconciliation of man with God, which 
takes place entirely within the inner being; (2) from this it 
finds expression in the objective process of prayer, ceremo- 
nies, and sacrifices; (3) as absolute process it is organized 
into the faith and the cultus (worship) of the religious com- 
munity. 

II. Religious phenomenology. Religious consciousness 
is bound up in these forms through which mind, as theo- 
retical intelligence, must pass from feeling, throngh ima- 
gination, to thought. The content of religion is felt, or 
imagined, or thought. Whence arises (1) the religion of 
feeling; (2) the religion of phantasy; (3) the religion of 
logical comprehension. The first appears in the religion 
of nature, the second in the religion of art, the third in 
the religion of reason, as its peculiar form. These distinc- 
tions must not be embarrassed by unnecessary limitations, 
but must be taken as quite general. Every religion may pass 
through these formative stages. The Jewish religion, e.g., is 
already principally one of pure thought: It has, however, 
contemplated the feeling of this thought in flame and fire. It 
has produced no plastic art, because this would have contra- 
dicted its own principle of formlessness; but in poesy, and 
in its companion, music, it enters the stage of the religion of 
phantasy, until, in the Talmud, it passes over to the form of 
thinking. Thought is the highest form of intelligence, the 
simple non-sensuousness of which it does not transcend; but 
in itself may still be distinguished as (a) understanding, (0) 
_ Teflection, (c) reason. Understanding publishes the content 
of faith in the form of dogma. Reflection criticises the dog- 
ma as éclaircissement. Reason rises to concrete conception, 
which no longer has negativity external to it to criticise it, 
but embraces it asa moment in itself. The Greeks had no 
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catechism, but the dogmatic element was not.wanting. When 
the sophists inaugurated their éclaircisse:..ent, it became at 
once evident that certain general representations were cur- 
rent concerning the gods and their labors. Popular tribunals 
condemned those philosophers who contradicted those forms 
of the popular faith which were held as canonical; e.g. 
Anaxagoras, because he declared the sun to be a body glow- 
ing with heat; Diagoras of Melos, because he doubted the 
justice and the foreknowledge of the gods; and Socrates, be- 
cause he believed himself to be directed in all his actions by 
an in-dwelling “demon,” &c.. all of which would have been 
impossible without a dogmatic consciousness. The stoics 
sought to justify the dogmas of the popular faith precisely 
as the scholastics did the dogmas of the Christian religion, 
and as the neo-platonists strove, by the deduction of plural- 
ity from unity, for a gradation of the gods, and, by mystic 
allegory, to exalt polytheism to the religion of reason. He- 
gel-applied the term art-religion exclusively to that of the 
Greek; but every religion is liable, as soon as it translates 
the content of feeling into intuitions, and intuitions into ima- 
ginations, to deck out the latter in beautiful forms, and thus 
to become art-religion. Especially if a religion lays obsta- 
cles in the way of the transfiguration into beauty, art encoun- 
ters impassible limits, as e.g. the religion of India, in the 
many arms of the gods; or that of Egypt, in the animal heads 
of many gods. It can only temper and moderate, not annul, 
the ugliness of such forms. The Indian religion first attained 
a plastic character in Buddhism, because it made a purely 
human form its centre, as we still see among the ruins of 
many temples in Farther India. 

Hegel rightly considered the thought of God as the soul of 
all religion. Wher, however, this is understood as an attempt 
to sacrifice feeling to understanding, it is forgotten that the 
forms of intelligence, in passing from the lower to the higher, 
are not thereby destroyed but preserved. When, from the 
stand-point of phantasy, I represent to myself a content of 
sensation, sensation does not therefore cease,» but continues 
in the imagination; and in the same way feeling and, 
imagination accompany, or rather are immanent in, 1, thought. 
The p ilosopher who conceives God as the e absolutely u uni- 
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versal substance, as absolute subject, brings feeling and 
imagination into his thought, and becomes neither unfeeling 
nor unimaginative. When first the universal necessity of 
this course of the human mind is known, it is clearly seen 
that Philosophy is the divine priestess that reconciles and 
unites the various positive religions concentrically into the 
sanctuary of its own self, and therefore codrdinates the feel- 
ing and the phantasy of comp*xehensible thought. 

Ill. The system of religions. Hegel made the antithesis of 
natural religion and spiritual individuality the centre of his 
construction. This dichotomy of a divided middle term he 
described as peculiar only to nature. It is soon discovered 
that it was only the Jewish religion which induced him to 
leave the triad of the oriental, the antique, and the Christian 
world, which he had so admirably depicted as phases of the 
symbolic, classical, and romantic ideal in esthetics. The 
constraint of the transitions from the Egyptian to the Jew- 
ish, and still more from the Jewish to the Christian religion, 
is also soon detected. Although the Jews were brought out 
of Egypt, and, at the behest of their Jehovah, took with them 
the gold and silver vessels of the Egyptians, their religion 
was not derived from Egypt. This Hegel does not mention, 
although it should be said at this point in his construction 
of these religions. According to the fundamental intuition ; 
of the entire Hegelian philosophy, the division of religions 
could only result from the antithesis of substantiality and 
subjectivity in God. All religions which proceed from the 
intuition of substantiality may be called natural religions, 
because in their cosmogony nature is first, and theogony fol- 
lows. The Greeks conceived earth and heaven to be the First. 
The enlightened Roman, Ovid, went beyond earth and heaven 
to a still more barren abstraction, yet he allows nature to 
subsist as the First. 

“Ante mare et tellus et quod tegit omnia ceelum, 
Unus erat tantum nature vultus in orbe.”’ 
All religions which proceed from the conception of the abso- 
lute subjectivity of one God who made heaven and earth, are 
theistic. Here there can properly be but one religion ; the 
difference is not qualitative. Mohammed recognizes Abra- 
ham, Moses, and David. The absolute religion is the subla- 
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tion of the antithesis of substance and subject through the 
conception of spirit. 

Hegel labored to apprehend the different religions in their 
characteristic distinctions and to designate them accordingly, 
as e.g. when he designates the Chinese religion as that of 
measure or moderation, the Indian as that of phantasy, the 
Egyptian as that of enigma, it cannot be disguised that his 
apprehension, though very profound, admits of much im- 
provement. 

All natural religions—or, as it is now customary to say, all 
ethnic religions — constitute a totality, the development of 
which cannot be separated from the process of universal his- 
tory as we have previously regarded it. When Hegel deter- 
mines the religions of Farther Asia as the sundering of the 
religious consciousness in itself, and those of Western Asia 
and of Egypt as transitional to spiritual individuality, it be- 
comes clear that this process is erroneous, and that the cate- 
gory of a transition from one step to another is not sufficient 
to furnish a clear conception. Eastern and Western Asia 
should rather be contrasted as pantheistic and dualistic. The 
antithetic character of dualism reached its ultimate phase in 
the individualism of the Greek, Roman, and German reli- 
gion, which, in principle, cannot be distinguished from eth- 
nic religion. The historical element in general must be sub- 
ordinated to that of the idea, under which therefore religions 
which are found in Africa, America, and Australia, may be 
subsumed. The conception, nevertheless, will even produce 
for itself historically a pregnant form which presents the con- 
ception as a phenomenon quite correctly, and which therefore 
may be used as a representative type. The first stage of the 
phenomena of religion, e.g., Hegel called the immediate, and 
specified witchcraft and sorcery as its peculiarity, which have 
ever prevailed most widely among the negro tribes of Africa. 
They may, therefore, be taken as the representatives of this 
stage, especially as they are the unhistoric races and typify 
the childhood of mankind. The conception of magic, how- 
ever, is universal as the first naive, and, for us, superstitious 
reAction of the freedom of the human consciousness against 
the might of natural necessity. In the enchanter, who con- 
jures wind and weather, sickness, &c.—who, by the exertion 
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of his will and by his glance, brings sickness upon men and 
cattle, excites a sensation of the superiority of mind over 
nature. Magic is found also among all races who live in a 
‘state of nature outside of Africa. In the progress of mind 
to higher stages it ceases to constitute the centre of religion. 
It is reduced to a subordinate moment, but it does not vanish 
from the group of natural religions. The religions of abstract 
spirit declare expressly against them. Moses as well as Mo- 
hammed forbade magic, conjuration of the dead, the deter- 
mination of days by lot, &c. It continued still in secret as 
an outlawed superstition, and thus maintains its subsistence 
even in Christianity. The Roman church formally readopted 
it into its system of dogmas as exorcism. Under the name 
of miracles it dragged in a superstitious belief in magic. 

We employ the term “natural religion” in general for all 
religions of ethnicism. More strictly it should designate 
only the religion of magic and fetighism, which Hegel calls 
“immediate religion.” In the Chinese religion the ethical 
element attains such prominence that the physical is more 
and more sublated in it. The following scheme of the ethnic 
religions may be presented: I. Pantheism: (a) religion of 
magic—the Chinese and races in a state of nature; (0) reli- 
gion of metempsychosis — East Indians ; (c) quietism—the 
Buddhists. Il. Dualism: (a) astral religion—the Persians; (0d) 
necrolatry—Egyptians; (c) the religion of orgies—Semites. 
III. Individualism: (@) the zesthetic—Greeks; (b) the practi- 
cal—Romans; (c) the demonic—Germans. 

These designations are more definite than those of Hegel. 
He termed the religion of Eastern Asia the sundering of the 
religious consciousness in itself. This is not proper. Sun- 
dering takes place in all religions; it takes place especially in 
dualistic-religions because it is immanent in their very prin- 
ciple. This is the case with the religions of Western Asia, 
which Hegel apprehended too indeterminately only as reli- 
gions of transition, while the word dualism designates them 
positively. The religions of Eastern Asia, on the other hand, 
are pantheistic. Individual existence here has the signifi- 
cance of absolute misfortune. Metempsychism is at the same 
time metensomatism, and the soul wandering from one incar- 
nation to another longs for absorption into nothing. Quiet: 
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ism comes to its consequent end in nihilism. When Hegel 
called the Indian the religion of phantasy, he hit upon an 
ingenious characterization of one side of this religion, viz. its 
fantastic mythology; but the Greek might equally well be 
called the religion of phantasy, i.e. of the Beautiful, or of the 
Ideal. Metempsychosis expresses more correctly the pecu- 
liarity of this stage, for it reminds us at once that the soul 
determines its own fate by its actions in whatever caste or 
animal body it attains existence, and this is the point upon 
which all here turns. 

As the antithesis to the Persian religion of light Hegel ad- 
duced that of Asia Minor under the category of pain, but this 
is erroneous. The antithesis of Persia should be sought in 
Egypt, where it became very manifest at the conquest of Cam- 
byses. The Egyptian mythology with its thousands of stat- 
ues of the gods, with its worship of animals, and its worship 
of the dead, was an abomination to the Persians. The latter 
worship was the specific centre of their religion; the judg- 
ment of the community concerning the dead was the chief fac- 
tor of their entire ethical life. The Persians placed corpses 
naked in the open air, that the birds, as messengers of Or- 
muzd, might devour them. The Egyptians, in order to eter- 
nize the body, laid it away in rocky chambers and in coffins 
of stone, after it had been made lasting by embalming it with 
resin. Service for the dead plays a great part in all religions; 
even in natural religion, as in necromancy, and as the cultus 
of divination, especially among the Chinese; but Egypt lived, 
so to speak, for nothing but death. Its Pharaohs would have 
built no pyramids had they not desired to preserve their own 
bodies for a future resurrection. The religion of Egypt may 
therefore rightly be termed necrolatrous. Hegel, with inge- 
nious reference to the sphinx, termed it the religion of enig- 
ma. It was a riddle, however, only to strangers, not to 
Egyptians themselves, who were by no means the gloomy, 
sad mortals they are often represented, but were lively and 
joyous, though earnest men, ‘as, independently of Herodotus, 
the genre pictures of the catacombs show, in which their cus- 
toms were so charmingly delineated. The transition from 
the Egyptians to the Greeks is made in the schools by these 
pictures. Oreuzer made Egypt the basis of his symbolics, 
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and more recently Réth and Julius Braun have strenuously 
defended the dependence of the Grecian upon the Egyptian 
religion. Afterward, in the interval since Friedrich Schle- 
gel’s: book upon the wisdom of the Indians, they held for a 
time the place of chief honor. But the transition from the 
Orient to Greece was mediated especially by the races of 
Asia Minor, whose religion, as Hegel said, was characterized 
not only by pain, but also by voluptuousness, by intoxica- 
tion, and by freely giving vent to all the instincts that are 
in human nature. This we term orgiasticism, whose fer- 
menting fulness the Greeks transfigured to a beautiful pro- 
portion. Orgiasticism may be (a) Sabean—astrological, like 
that of the Chaldeans in Babylon; (6) androgynous, like that 
of the Syrians and Phrygians; (c) heroic-utilitarian, like that 
of the Pheenicians, whose Melkarth is the Semitic antetype 
of the Hellenic Hercules. All these religions were at the 
same time fatalistic. 

Here, as elsewhere, Hegel concludes with the Romans, but, 
with them and the Greeks, the Germans are the third people 
with whom the principle of heart (Gemith) enters univer- 
sal history. Their deities were high and pure forms, which 
Plato would not have had to purify morally as the Greek 
gods for his Republic. The myth of Balder and Loki is 
deeper than that of Osiris and Typhon, or that of Prome- 
theus and Pandora. 

Monotheism stands opposed to ethnicism with its manifold 
forms. It was found originally only in one nation, the Jew- 
ish, concerning whom enough has been already said under the 
Philosophy of History. Islamism is not distinguished from 
Judaism in principle, but only in that, from the very first, it 
was not national, but rather cosmopolitan; while Judaism, 
although it hoped sometime to gather all people to its Jeho- 
vah, conceived of this as their unification with the people of 
Israel under its Messias. 

Islamism is fanatical and fatalistic. It wages war with 
other nations to compel them, by the force of arms, to serve 
Allah. The Jews waged war, but only to conquer Canaan, 
and never to convert other people. They believe in a guid- 
ance of their nation by Jehovah, but not in an unconditional 
predestination, whence their feeling of sin is much deeper 
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and more vital. When, by the dispersion, the Jews were com- 
pelled to dwell among other nations, they must have reflected 
upon the concessions which they were called upon to make 
to the peculiarities of other nations without giving up those 
of their own. Hence originated the prefaces to the Talmud, 
which calls itself the hedge about the Jaw. 'rhis tendency to 
compromise in the Talmud is the inner transition of national 
to cosmopolitan monotheism. 

It is only when the antithesis of ethnicism and monothe- 
ism is held fast that Christianity can be rightly apprehended 
in its historic genesis. Christ sprang from the Jewish and 
not from the Roman race. All the elements of error in 
Christianity are a relapse either into abstract substance or 
abstract subject, into abstract naturalism or abstract spirit- 
ualism, into Gnosticism or Ebionism, into heathenism or Ju- 
daism. It is, therefore, quite conceivable that the pheno- 
mena of the Christian religion ever oscillate between two ex- 
tremes, for these, in and for themselves, make up its higher 
unity, and by these, conversely, it first becomes perfectly 
understood. 

It cannot be made a matter of reproach that, as a philoso- 
pher, Hegel did not enter upon the history of Christianity in 
the Philosophy of Religion, for this he did not do for other 
religions, because, before all else, it devolved upon him here 
to arrive at their conception. This, however, was amply | 
done in the History of Philosophy and in the Philosophy of 
History. 





SHAKSPEARE’S COMEDY “AS YOU LIKE IT.” . 


By D. J. SNIDER. 


In this drama we see placed in striking contrast the actual 
and the idyllic world. The former contains society, state, 
business, and their manifold interests and complications ; the 
latter is the simple pastoral existence without care, struggle 
or occupation, and almost without want. The former is the 
world of Reason and exhibits man in his highest rational 
development, and for this very caase has within it the deep- 
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est and most terrific contradictions. The loftier the summit, 
the greater the fall; the more highly organized a society is, 
the mightier are the collisions slumbering or struggling in 
its bosom. But an idyllic existence is almost without con- 
tradiction, and hence it happens that men sometimes flee 
from a more concrete social life in order to get rid of its diffi- 
culties, and betake themselves to the simple state of the 
shepherd. 

More commonly however they remain in society, but con- 
struct with the aid of imagination a world of their own, 
suited exactly to their notion of things, whither they can flee 
out of the rugged and disagreeable reality surrounding them. 
Such a realm may be called the ideal as distinguished from 
the idyllic, though both have the same fundamental princi- 
ple, since they are abstractions from actual existence. An 
imaginary world of this kind has always been a favorite 
theme with a certain class of minds, particularly with the 
poets and theologians. But in some social conditions, espe- 
cially in periods of revolution and disintegration, it is the 
resort: to which all intelligence flees, and the construction of 
ideal societies becomes a phase of national consciousness. 
Such a state is generally thrown back into the distant past 
long antecedent to history, when man was absolutely inno- 
cent, and even the lower animals shared in his condition. 
That is, the negative side of man and nature is wholly elim- 
inated, thought away. Of this character was the Paradise 
of the ancient Hebrews and the Golden Age of the ancient 
Greeks. It will be noticed that there is a great advantage in 
placing this world in the past, since we are thus continually 
receding from it, while, according to the well-known law of 
distance, it is,increasing in enchantment to the spectator. 
But more hall spirits have dared to project this world into 
the future, where it is in danger of being overtaken. Still 
the Millennium has thus far always kept a thousand years 
ahead, and it is likely to do so for an indefinite time to come. 

Now this consciousness so general, so deeply grounded in 
human nature, the poet proposes to make the subject of a 
comedy. That it is capable of a comic treatment is manifest 
when we reflect that the very realization of the ideal world 
must be its ampihilation, for then it is real and no longer 
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ideal. Thus the pursuit of such an end as absolute and final 
is contradictory and null in itself, since it must terminate in 
just the opposite of that which is sought. Now comedy ex- 
hibits the individual pursuing ends which are nugatory, and 
therefore destroy themselves in their realization. That the 
poet had this consciousness in mind is clear from his allu- 
sions to Robin Hood, the English ideal hero of the forest; 
and still more plainly does the same fact appear when he 
speaks of “those who fleet the time carelessly as they did in 
the golden world,” an obvious reference to the Greek ideal 
realm. To this latter he likens the Forest of Arden, a com- 
parison by which he lets us know what he means by that 
forest. | 

But it is through an analysis of the drama that the pur- 
pose of the poet can be best revealed. To its entire move- 
ment there belong three parts: first, the real world of wrong, 
in which the individual is assailed in his personal rights; 
secondly, the ideal world to which the individual flees in 
order to get rid of injustice; thirdly, the restoration of the 
individual to his existence in society, the real world of right. 
Yet these divisions, it must not be forgotten, are merely the 
phases of one and the same process. 

We shall now glance at the incidents of the play and trace 
this movement through its various parts. The first act brings 
before us in completeness the real world of wrong. Orlando 
has been deprived of his share in the paternal estate by his 
brother Oliver, and, what is much worse, his education has 
been utterly neglected, in violation of the will of his father. 
Here is shown the wrong in the Family, but this is not all. 
The rightful Duke has been expelled from his government 
by his brother, and thus we see that the wrong extends into 
the State. The play does not unfold but rather presupposes 
these two great acts of injustice, and hence society is por- 
trayed as in a condition of strife and contradiction. But 
Orlando has developed his physical nature, though his intel- 
lect may have been neglected; he exhibits his prowess first 
against his brother, and then at court he overcomes the 
Duke’s wrestler. A curious result of this adventure is the 
love which springs up between himself and Rosalind, which 
however has received the most ample and beautiful motive 
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from the poet. Nowhere has he more successfully shown the 
budding, blooming, and ripening, of the tender passion. 

But soon this world of injustice comes into full activity, 
and manifests its inherent character. The Duke, as the vio- 
lator of all individual right, must naturally become jealous 
of all individuals; hence he has banished a number of iords 
who seemed dangerous to his power. And so this process 
must continue as long as anybody is left in the country, since 
the existence of one man must be a continual source of fear 
to such a tyrant. Hence Orlando, as the son of an old ene- 
my, excites. his suspicion, and has to leave the court with 
precipitation. The same suspicion is aroused against Rosa- 
lind, the daughter of the banished Duke, who is also driven 
off in the most wanton manner, but is accompanied by the 
daughter of the usurper, a just retribution upon his own 
family for the wrong done to his brother’s. Here is intro- 
duced the disguise of the two ladies, which furnishes the 
occasion of the main comic situations of the play. 

But the wrongs of Orlando do not end with his departure 
from court. He returns to his brother’s estate only to find 
his life conspired against there, and his condition more hope- 
less than ever. Accompanied by his trusty servant Adam, a 
second time he betakes himself to flight. It is impossible to 
mistake the meaning of these scenes. The poet has here por- 
trayed society in contradiction with its fundamental object; it 
has driven off those whom by every tie of blood and of right 
it was bound to protect; both State and Family have become 
instruments of the direst injustice; on all sides we behold 
the world of wrong. Such is the first part of the movement 
of the play. 

But whither must these people go? Society has banished 
them, has wronged them, and hence their object is to find a 
place where the injustice of society does not exist, where 
there is no civil order. Such is the Forest of Arden, into 
which we are ushered in the beginning of the second act. Its 
nature has already been sufficiently indicated by the poet 
when he compared it with the Golden Age. Its logical cha- 
racter is determined by the fact that it is the negation of all 
social organization, that simple primitive state before society. 
Moreover we find already here the banished Duke and Lords, 
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those for whom the social contradictions were too strong, and 
hence have betaken themselves to a less complex existence. 
The Duke rejoices in the new situation; he makes a glowing 
contrast between their present life and that which they have 
abandoned; here is no flattery, no ambition, no crime; he 
can find quite all the advantages of society in the trees, the 
stones, and the brooks; nature, were she only looked into, 
can furnish all the content of reason. Nothing can surpass 
the freshness and the idyllic beauty with which he describes 
their life in the forest ; the aroma of the country is in every 
line. Then comes Amiens, the lyrist of the company, who 
embodies these sentiments in the most ethereal song. The 
poetic representation of theirabode is thus complete. But 
hold! a disagreeable contrast arises. The Duke feels that 
even in this new life he has not wholly avoided the old difii- 
culty, for there still remains the struggle with the animal 
world, the burghers of the wood, for physical maintenance. 
Nay, there is one of these Lords who cannot find here any 
solution of the trouble, who declares that injustice is as rife 
in the Forest of Arden as in society; witness the slaughter 
of the innocent beasts of the field, and that same usurpation 
of their domains by the banished Duke and Lords, of which 
they themselves were the victims in society. This is Jaques, 
whose negative character can find repose nowhere; he even 
sees in Nature herself only discord and evil; the deer ‘is as 
bad as man—it leaves its wounded neighbor to perish while 
it passes haughtily on. Thus is our idyllic world, from which 
we had thought to shut out all negation, disturbed by its re- 
appearance, like a ghost among children. Indeed man can 
hardly get rid of the negative in this way; though he flee to 
the woods, he will find it there; in fact, his very existence de- 
pends upon destruction, upon swallowing a certain amount 
of vegetable and animal existence. Hence, in order to get 
rid of the negative, he must first get rid of life. Such is the 
logical result of abandoning state and society with the de- 
sign of seeking a solution of their contradictions—namely, 
suicide—a result which men seldom insist upon practically 
realizing, though it is not unknown in the history of the hu- 
man species that such has been the case. 

These persons the play presupposes to have already gone 
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to the idyllic realm, but now behold the new arrivals. First, 
Rosalind and Celia, in their disguise, appear at its entrance. 
Their difficulties, weariness, and hunger, are specially no- 
ticed; they find the transition from the Real to the Ideal, 
from the luxury of the court and conveniences of society to 
the meagre life of the shepherd, by no means easy. Though 
they are in an ideal world, the Real makes itself very un- 
pleasantly felt. But the nature of the place is soon made 
manifest. Two beings suddenly rise upon their view, natives 
of the land, whose appearance shows them to be shepherds. 
Moreover their language assumes a poetical form, and has 
for its theme the wail of unrequited love. Also their names 
sound quite familiar, are in fact some old stereotyped names 
of pastoral poetry. With one of them Rosalind enters into 
conversation, and the result is that the new-comers buy a 
shepherd’s hut, and are firmly planted in the idyllic land. 
Strange to say, Orlando and his old, devoted servant Adam 
have arrived in another part of the same territory, a proceed- 
ing which seems at first somewhat arbitrary on the part of 
the poet. Yet whither else had they to go? They have fled 
society, and hence must proceed to a place where social order 
is unknown, which place has been identified as the Forest of 
Arden. We also find that they have the same difficulty on 
entering this realm which was experienced by the last party ; 
Orlando even thinks of violence in order to obtain food, but 
he is soon changed by the gentle manner of the Duke, who 
of course could not do harm to any human being. With the 
end of the second act we find everybody fairly established 
in the new country. 

The next question which arises is, what are they to do here? 
What is to be the content of their lives? We are not long 
left in ignorance, for soon we find Orlando wholly occupied 
with Love, carving the name of his fair one upon the bark of 
trees, making love-ditties and hanging them upon the bushes; 
in fine, consumed with the most intense passion. Nor is Ro- 
salind much better off, though she preserves her disguise in 
his presence. Touchstone the clown, too, becomes infected 
with the prevailing frenzy, and the native shepherd Silvius, 
who is also heart-stricken, is again introduced together with 
the disdainful shepherdess Phebe, who in her turn falls in love 
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with the disguised Rosalind. The result of the third act is 
that we have three pair of lovers, native and foreign, to whom 
one pair is added in the following acts. Thus our ideal realm 
is for the new-comers transformed into a sort of love-land, 
where the young people seem wholly occupied with their 
passion, though the old-comers are not so affected. That 
such an existence should take this form is in the natural or- 
der of things. Let us analyze this remarkable transition. 
Man without society is without content to his life. Here so- 
ciety exists not, business is impossible, ambition in the state 
is cut off, the physical wants are reduced to the smallest com- 
pass and are satisfied with the smallest amount of exertion. 
Without occupation, without incentive, in general without 
content to his life, man is reduced to the natural individual. 
Thus left alone to himself, his finitude begins to show itself 
in every direction. For man, single, is one-sided, a half, as 
is manifest by reflecting a moment on the sexual diremption. 
He is thus the half, yet would be the whole, and His entire 
nature drives him to overcome the cntadition For in 
truth he is not himself, his existence is in and through an- 


other, namely, one of the opposite sex. Such is the feeling 
of love, for it is here not conscious, not in reflectio:, but the 
impulse of the natural individual to cancel his own finitude. 
Now we have just seen that this natural nite aipt o2 was 


quite the sum of pastoral life, and hence its chief content 
is love. Thus the poet is true to the character of this realm 
when he makes those who dwell in it totally occupied with 
the tender passion. | 

But there is another consequence of this life which the poet 
has not neglected. We see here the origin and the content 
of the idyl. Pastoral poetry in its native simplicity is mainly 
amatory, and allows but little reflection, which belongs to a 
more cultivated period. Moreover it is here that‘ poetry be- 
gins as the simplest expression of the primitive human pas- 
sion. The Imagination gains absolute control and paints the 
loved one in the fairest.colors; the stricken shepherd sees in 
the bush, in the flower, in the clouds, her fleeting form ; all 
nature is turned into the image of her shape, love is his whole 
being. When man thus transmutes his existence into forms 
of the Imagination and gives them expression, the result is 
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poetry. It does not seem a forced interpretation when it is 
said that Shakspeare meant to indicate the nature and the 
presence of the poetic element by the introduction of the na- 
tive shepherds, Corin, Silvius, and Phebe. Their language 
falls at once into verse, their theme is some collision of love, 
and their names are taken from the pastoral poets. More- 
over Shakspeare has introduced, perhaps, the most common 
theme of this species of poetry, the neglected lover and the 
disdainful shepherdess. In fact, it occurs twice; Phebe dis- 
dains Silvius, and is herself disdained by Ganymede. Cer- 
tainly the greatest charm of pastoral poetry is this simple 
idyllic love, springing from nature direct, without a shadow 
of formality or conventionality. Description of rural sce- 
nery and of pastoral manners is quite subordinate to the 
amatory element; but when reflection enters, or allusions to 
a more complex social organization are brought in, the pasto- 
ral loses its native relish without attaining the higher forms 
of poetry. This play is not, therefore, a pastoral drama in 
the sense of the “Aminta” or the “Faithful Sheperdess,” both 
of which do not get beyond the shepherd’s life, while here 
the pastoral element is merely a transitory phase of both 
poetic and social development. Such is the second part of 
the movement of the’ play. 

But what is the outcome of the drama? The’complication, 
which rests wholly in the disguise of Rosalind, is solved by 
her appearance in woman’s clothes, and the four pairs are 
united in the presence of the Duke. Hymen is thus the ma- 
gician who reconciles these collisions of love-land, and the 
result of the pastoral world is Marriage, the Family, which 
again results directly in society. So viewed on this side, 
the ideal word cancels itself, passes over into a system of 
social order; the four pairs, who quite represent the vari- 
ous classes of people, make already a little state. But the 
banished Duke and Lords cannot thus return out of their 
idyllic existence, for it is supposed that they are too old for 
passion, or have previously entered the family relation. Itis 
the State which has driven them off, and through the State 
they must be brought back. So the poet introduces a new, 
and of course the true, motive for their return. The world 
of wrong, of which the usurping Duke is the representative, 

Vol. vii.—24 
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must continue its assaults upon the individual, since it is 
based upon the destruction of personal right; the result must 
be that soon a majority, or, if injustice be carried to its 
extreme logical end, all the people will be driven off to the 
Forest of Arden where the rightful Duke resides. In such 
case the idyllic realm is at once converted into the same state 
from which they have fled, lacking only the soil and the 
usurping Duke. But the return must be complete, must 
be to the old territory. Hence the usurper is made to re- 
pent when he sees that he is deserted, and the old ruler 
and his attendant lords are restored peacefully—an im- 
portant point, for it would ill comport with their peaceful 
character and their simple, unoffending life in the woods to 
come back by violence. Thus the reconciliation is complete, 
harmony is restored, the world of wrong dissolves of its own 
accord, the world of right returns with the rightful Duke. 
‘The diremption with which the play begins is now healed 
over, the ideal world being the means whereby the regenera- 
tion takes place. 

It will be noticed, however, that there is one of the com- 
pany who does not return. Jaques is the completely nega- 
tive character, who believes in society as, little asin anything 
-else. Even the Forest of Arden called forth in him only 
-Sneers; it was as bad as the court and possessed the same 
unjust features; hence it had no mediation for him. He finds 
-a fool in the forest whose nonsensical moralizing calls forth 
in him the wildest delight; he thinks the fool is the only wise 
man, and he himself wants to turn fool to reform the world. 

. Here we have a sample of not a few of our modern reformers, 
who of all people are themselves most in need of reform. He 
snarls at all reality, apparently for no other reason than that 
it is; the moment anything becomes actual, it becomes bad ; 
mere existence is sufficient for condemnation. It does not 
surprise us, therefore, when it is hinted that this reformer 
has himself waded through the depths of sensuality, and 
travelled over the whole world in search of something posi- 
tive, which of course he cannot find. He is hence wholly 
negative; man and even nature are to him worthless. He 
does not return, therefore, with the rest, but goes to the new 
convert, the Duke’s brother, who has now “left the world” in 


\ 
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his turn, but whose career in the world was also negative. 
Jaques is one of those psychological characterizations of 
Shakspeare which are true to the most rigid logic, yet are so 
completely vitalized that we never feel the abstraction. Such 
is the third part of the movement of the play. 

To sum up: this drama gives an exhaustive statement and 
solution of the problem of the Real and Ideal. First comes 
the struggle of the individual with the actual world, whereby 
he is trampled into the dust, his rights taken away, his life 
endangered. It becomes the real world of wrong and destroys 
that which it was called into existence to protect, and thus 
has the contradiction within itself which must bring about 
its destruction. Secondly, the individual therefore must flee, 
abandon state and society, which oppress and try to destroy 
him, and go—whither? Not to another state, for the thought 
in its universality is that the State as such assails him ; hence 
he must find some spot quite out of its reach. The simple 
primitive life must, therefore, be sought; hence he betakes 
himself to the woods—the Forest of Arden—where only a 
few scattered shepherds eke out a scanty existence. Thus 
the individual is established in his ideal realm far away from 
the conventionalities and contradictions of society, in simple 
unity with nature and the beasts of the field. But, in the 
third place, this mode of life is found to be of very short du- 
ration, is hence not a true and permanent condition of the 
human race. There arises simultaneously a twofold move- 
ment for its dissolution. On the one hand, the members of 
this ideal land are still natural individuals, hence must love, 
and, what is more, must marry; thus. the Family appears, 
which again in good time brings forth the State, and the ideal 
realm vanishes into thin air. On the other hand, the real world 
of wrong continues its warfare with the individual, until it 
drives all away into the Forest of Arden; for its principle is 
the destruction of the individual, who has of course to flee. 
The ideal land thereby is converted into the old state minus 
the tyrant, since the citizens of the one have become inhab- 
itants of the other. So by a double process this realm can- 
cels itself and passes into the higher form of civil and social 
organization. The poet, therefore, indicates that such an 
idyllic life is an irrational abstraction; that man’s rational 
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existence is in the state and society, whose collisions he 
must endure, bitter though they be. The absurd notion that 
a pastoral, dreamy existence is the highest finds here no 
toleration. Such is the lesson for life; but the poet’s work 
cuts deeper, since it includes the literary and artistic pro- 
ducts of the same consciousness. All those ideal common- 
wealths of which literature is full may here obtain their final 
judgment. But particularly the nature, extent and limits of 
pastoral poetry, the art-form of such a life, are brought out 
with a hey-dey of laughter. For this species of poetry also 
must end with the entrance into society; it belongs only to 
the simple shepherd on his native hills; itis the first and 
least concrete, and hence least interesting of all poetry, be- 
ing without the presupposition of society. The course of the 
drama, therefore, is the contradiction in the world of reality 
which results in the wrongs done to the individual; the me- 
diation is through the ideal world, whereby a reconciliation 
is brought about and the individual is restored to the reality. 
The three steps may be generalized as the Diremption, the 
Mediation, and the Return. They exhibit a totality of society 
with its corresponding art and a hint of its literature. 

Some have considered this play to be a mere caprice, a wild 
and irregular sport of fancy. But, if we have succeeded in 
our interpretation, we have shown it to be an inherent and 
necessary development out of one fundamental thought. 
Again, it has been taken for a pastoral drama. Bui its very 
aim, its comic germ, is to show the limits of pastoral poetry 
—in fact, of idyllic life generally—and consequently of the 
poetic form which springs from such a life. Still more fre- 
quently it is held to be an ordinary comedy of situation, of 
intrigue and love, as if the incidents connected with the dis- 
guise of Rosalind were alone to be considered. It has un- 
doubtedly a pastoral element, it has also intrigue; but both 
are subordinate, are only means to bring forth the grand re- 
sult. It is thus a comedy within a comedy, or rather two 
comedies within a comedy. The pursuit of an idyllic life 
calls forth the pastoral, the love gives the basis of the in- 
trigue. But the third and highest comic element is to be 
found in the return to society, in the fact that these people 
of the ideal realm are in reality doing just the opposite of 
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what they think they are doing—they are trying to accom- 
plish ends which are in themselves contradictory and null. 
In general this play may be called the comedy of the Ima- 
gination as against the Reason, or of the abstract Ideal as 
against the Actual, wherein the Imagination in pursuing an 
object is at the same time destroying it. Its content thus 
reaches deep into the history of the world. All visionary 
commonwealths, Plato’s Republic, More’s Utopia, Harring- 
ton’s Oceana, Arcadias, Icarias, Atlantises, etc.; also, many 
of the so-called ideal lives, paradisiacal societies ; in fine, the 
whole consciousness upon which such bodiless creations of 
fancy repose,—constitute the theme of this drama and are 
exhibited in their finitude. 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


In the last number of this journal we introduced corre- 
spondence and discussion on the subject of proofs of immor- 
tality. We postpone until some future number a continuation 


of the discussion in order to make room for the following in- 
teresting matter. EDITOR. 


The Causal Nexus. 


[The following very able treatment of the psychological question in- 
volved in the subject of causality we have received from Dr. Brinton.—Ep.] 


AXIOM. 
A cognition can only be known by a difference between itself and a rela- 
ted cognition. 
SIGNS. 
A B =a simple sequence, causal or not. 
A... B= A is the cause of B. 
—A.*. B=A is not the cause of B. 


PROPOSITIONS. 


THEOREM I. 


In a simple sequence, without other cognitions, no causal idea can arise. 

Let AB be a simple sequence, without other cognitions. Be it supposed, 
first, that D.°.B; hence—A.°.B. But the cognition of this relation can- 
not arise, as (per axioma) it requires the cognition D, and, ex hypothesi, 
Dis unknown. Be it supposed, secondly, A.*. B; but, as (per axioma) 
this cognition can only be known by the cognition that any — D .°. B, and, 
ex hypothesi, this is unknown; hence, neither the idea A.*.B, nor —A.°.B, 
can arise. 
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THEOREM II. 

In asimple sequence the relation of each factor to a third gives the causal 
idea. 

Let AB be a simple sequence in which D.’.B. Then that —A.*.B can 
be known only by reference to D (Prop.I.) For as asimple sequence no 
causal idea can arise; but it is given; hence it must be by reference to this 
third cognition. And it must have a relation to each factor. For unless A 
is known in relation to B and D, then the causal sequence D.:.B is also 
unknown (per Prop.I.) Secondly, suppose A.*.B. But in the simple 
sequence AB this cannot be known (Prop.I.) But it is given; hence it 
must be in relaticn to D. (A.*.Band—A.°.D). 


TuHeEoreEmM III. 


The relation of the third factor to a simple sequence is that of positive 
and negative. 

Let A B be a simple sequence in which D.-.B. Then—D.°.A. For if 
D.:.A also, then the difference in the cognitions A B disappears and they 
are not known (per axioma). But ex hypothesi they are known. Hence 
the relation must existas—D.°.A. Q. E. D. 

Corollary.—In a simple sequence, with causal factors completed, the re- 
lations are D.-.B, —D.°.A, C.*. A, —C.°.B. 


THEOREM IV. 


The relation of the third factor of a simple sequence to its positive is that 
of a general to a particular. 

In the simple sequence AB where D.°.B, it is also implied —D.°.A 
(per Prop. IlI.); so in any other sequence FB itis also true —D.°.F; 
and in any such sequence D.°. B, or the cognition becomes impossible. In 
all sequences F'B, B is only known causally by these relations, D.*.B and 
—D.:. F, in which D is the positive invariable and F the negative varia- 
ble.* But this relation of B to D is that of a particular to a general. 
Hence, &c. 


From this we see that the ‘‘idea of cause,” so called, is neither a mere 
repetition of sequences (according to Hume, Mill, Bain, &c.); nor a mys- 
terious unknowable (Spencer, &c.); but an effort at generalization, or the 
forming of concepts, obscured by its expression between sequents only. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 1, 1873. D. G. BRINTON. 


[In a subsequent letter Dr. B. makes some remarks illustrative of the 
scope of the above demonstration, which we here quote: , 

“‘The line of illustration which could be adopted in giving a concrete 
exposition of these propositions would be three-fold. First, their corre- 
spondence to the physiological character of semi-perception, the latter being 
unable to rise toa subject for intellection unless two such perceptions stand 
in relation to a third of a different class. 

** Secondly, the mathematical expression of the second law of thought, 
as determined by Professor Boole, being x?—= 2%, or, more definitely, 





* That is, D is the positive invariable antecedent and F the negative variable ante- 
cedent.—EDITOR. 
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x (1—x) =0, we see that it also assumes the necessity of three factors to 
any thought at all. 

“ Thirdly, the practical application of this formal law in the Dialectical 
method not only illustrates the general view, but, by developing the posi- 
tive value of the privative expressed by Prof. Boole as 1—wz, and in my 
formula as —D.°. A, leads to the only real speculative knowledge possible 
to us on transcendental subjects. 

“This latter position might be historically exhibited by showing that 
upon it rests the theories of Pythagoras, Heraclitus, that contained in the 
Bhagavat Gita, and, later, those of Spinoza, Hegel, and Gioberti. On the 
ascertaining of the exact or even the approximate value of 1—~z as a posi- 
tive cognition must finally rest the whole superstructure of both religious 
and metaphysical thought; and the denial that it has a positive value at all 
by such writers as Prof. Boole and Prof. Thompson (of Oxford), is to me 
inexplicable. Certainly they could not have considered where it would 
lead them. I am not prepared to say we can assign formal laws for its 
development; but we can and must assign it a positive value within fixed 
limits. I believe an exhaustive analysis of it by the logical calculus would 
be the best answer to those who deny the validity of speculative thought ; 
and would also warn speculative thinkers where those ‘limits of thought” 
are, about which of recent years there has been a good deal of indefinite 
and aimless discussion.” 


Pursuing the line of thought indicated in the above propositions, we 
might add, by way of illustrating the same from the stand-point taken hith- 
erto in this journal, the following: 

I. The simplest form of cognition knows things as isolated and indepen- 
dent, without mutual relation. 

II. The next higher form of cognition is REFLECTION. It knows things 
as particularized and characterized or differentiated by properties, marks, 
characteristics, or attributes. These latter, it perceives, are in every in- 
stance, forms of relation to other things. Instead of independent things, 
Reflection therefore posits interdependent things. No one thing is a total, 
but its relation connects it with an outlying sphere of things, with which it 
forms a transcending totality (or totality transcending and including each 
particular thing). The outlying relations are from one point of view causal 
relations to the several properties of the thing. Hence Reflection regards 
every somewhat as existing in anothe or alterwm, and hence as self-other. 
or other to itself, and hence as finite. (Ifthe being of A isin B and B be 
regarded as the other of A, then the being of A is other to itself, i.e. it is 
sundered into essence or cause which lies in B, and into appearance or form 
which lies in A. The dependent or phenomenal being, or “finite” being as 
Spinoza called it, contains this contradiction of being other to itself; whence 
its eternal process of change ; inasmuch as its tension from itself draws it 
toward itself in a perpetual process. The universal gravitation of matter is 
an instance of a process arising through this sundering from itself. Hence 
in the above propositions the activity of Reflection finds the simple cogni- 
tion of sequence (or accidental relation) inadequate for the explanation of 
the determinations of the thing. It transcends the same by an act of gen- 
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eralization which identifies one of the terms of the sequence with its cause, 
and at the same time differentiates both cause and effect from other non- 
identical terms necessarily concomitant. EDITOR. ] 


Castelar’s Republican Movement in Europe. 


At intervals during the past year there have appeared in Harper’s Maga- 
zine a series of extraordinary articles by the great Tribune.of Spain, Emilio 
Castelar, written with all the brilliancy and eloquence that are so peculiarly 
his own, and yet so full of what is generally known as German metaphysics 
that the reader is puzzled what to admire most, the subject-matter or its set- 
ting. Though these articles are headed ‘The Republican Movement in 
Europe,” they rather deserve the heading, The Philosophical Movement in 
Europe. Sefior Castelar describes this movement from the Kantian epoch to 
recent times in the various forms it has assumed among the different races 
of Europe: the Sclavonic, the Latin, and the Germanic. Though in these 
descriptions the political influence exercised by each philosophical system 
upon the various nations of Europe has been the chief theme as it were, 
the purely philosophical side has never been lost sight of, and is sometimes 
discussed with a knowledge and insight that show Sefior Castelar to be 
something more than a general reader of the science. 

We beg leave to call the attention of all readers to these most admirable 
papers. The articles on the Sclavonic races are full of that unutterable 
pathos and sadness which seems to tinge everything that is Russian; and it 
is with a melancholy smile the reader follows Sefior Castelar’s brilliant de- 
scription of the influence exercised by the systems of Schellitig and Hegel 
upon the young poets and scholars of Russia in the Moscow university— 
upon Young Russia, as it is named, and no name can be more pathetic. 

The papers on the Latin races interest chiefly from the intimate acquaint- 
ance Sefior Castelar displays with all their chief modern leaders and the 
principles that severally guide them, though in the articles on the Slavonic 
races there are also touching personal memorials. 

But probably the most interesting to our readers will be his articles on 
the Germanic races that began in the July number of Harper’s Magazine 
for this year, and are to be continued through the August and September 
numbers. It is encouraging and refreshing to find such reading in a publi- 
cation like Harper’s, and to know that it is read in 135,000 copies by proba- 
bly some 500,000 persons. 

The characteristics given by Sefior Castelar of German philosophy in 
general, and of German philosophers too by-the-bye, as well as his exposi- 
tion of the systems of Kant, Fichte and Jacobi, deserves the highest praise ; 
and we once more commend the whole series of articles to the readers of 
this journal. 

St. Louis. August, 1873. A. E. KROEGER. 

[Since the above was written, two other articles from the pen of Sefior 
Castelar have appeared in Harper, continuing his discussion of the Repub- 
lican movement in Europe. In the August number, Article I., on the Ger- 
manic Peoples, treated of Fichte; Article II., in September, treated of 
Hegel; Article III., in October, treats of Schopenhauer and Herbart. 
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Sefior Castelar thinks Hegel’s to be the “true philosophy of progress.” 
“The Hegelian metaphysics represent in the philosophical sciences the 
same that the system of Copernicus represents in astronomy.” He knows 
the objections of the radicals who condemn Heyvel as a defender of monar- 
chy, but believes him to have been nevertheless the true philosopher of 
progress. ‘‘Although Hegel admits the monarchy, the reality of his logic, 
his system of innate ideas, his dialectic movement of being, his indefinite 
progress, are openly opposed to the narrow inconsistencies of the mas- 
ter, and tend to found a government in pure reason, to the advent of the 
absolute spirit, to one confederation of free peoples. The great master him- 
self has said in a phrase which astonishes with its profoundness and simpli- 
city, ‘The history of the world is the history of liberty.’” He goes on to 
give, in his characteristic style, a picture of the system of Hegel in its en- 
tire compass. Coming to the doctrine of the State, he treats at length 
Hegel’s “grave error in admitting as forms of government the pure monar- 
chy or the pure democracy.” ‘The monarchy looks only to unity, and sup- 
presses liberty; democracy looks only to variety, individuality, and sup- 
presses unity. Mixed governments, conventional governments, have been 
considered as the governments of reason and of nature.” ‘In truth, even 
for those who would have it the most moderate, the monarchy always has 
something of apotheosis or deification either of the person or of the family ; 
and this deification, this hereditary right to reign over a people, is of kin to 
the oriental caste, broken by so many years of progress. To suppose that 
a man, great as he may appear, can personify society, is like supposing that 
he can personify the universe.” All who are interested in the question 
should read the whole article in Harper. In view of the recent action of 
the Spanish Cortes, placing Sefior Castelar at the head of a Spanish repub- 
lic with dictatorial powers, one has an extraordinary opportunity to test 
the philosopher’s practice by his theory. Take in hand the articles on the 
‘Republican movement” and make comparison with the progress of events 
in Spain. 

The article on Schopenhauer opens with a sketch of Hegel’s views of 
Art, Religion, and Philosophy. He then portrays the pessimism of Scho- 
penhauer and his bitter sarcasms on Hegelianism. And yet ‘the more 
carefully and maturely Schopenhauer’s system is studied, the more plainly 
do you see that he stigmatizes as sophists the very men he is copying, and 
us thieves those heisrobbing. His philosophy should be called experimen- 
tal metaphysics.” 

He goes on to sketch at length the outlines of his system of the Will. 
‘¢ His ideas about reason and thought are the same as those of the material- 
ists, and the ministry which he concedes to the will and its force in the 
world are the same as those assigned by Hegel to the Idea.” ‘The will 
shines out with all its vigor in man. Tocomprehend it well, it is necessary 
.. to distinguish it from intelligence. Thought is a product of the brain, and 
will is the energy of being. Thought is the phenomenon, will is the essence. 
Thought is the light, will the heat. Thougltt is in the intelligence, will in 
all the faculties, &c.” ‘‘Leibnitz said that the quantity of force is invariable 
in the world, and Schopenhauer says that the quantity of will is invariable 
in human society.” ‘‘Pessimism resumes his doctrine. It is, therefore, 
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useless to say how opposed in politics it must be to the idea of progress and 
human perfectability. Just causes rarely triumph in the world. The best 
are lost by their own errors. The dreams of democracy receive his profound 
contempt.” From the picture of Schopenhauer he turns to Herbart, whose 
system he portrays as a reaction toward ordinary realism. ‘‘This move- 
ment led politics in the direction of liberty, but philosophy in that of mate- 
rialism.”’ He closes with a few words on the “‘harmonic philosophy” whose 
fundamental idea is the idea of humanity. EDITOR. ] 


The “ Popular Science Monthly,” which we are glad to learn is now cir- 
culating nearly a hundred thousand copies of each issue, is doing an ess2n- 
tial service in furnishing for the people an education in all the valuable and 
interesting results of natural science. 

In the October number (1873) of this periodical an epoch is made in its 
history by the commencement of a series of articles on ‘‘ The Primary Con- 
cepts of Modern Physical Science, by J. B. Stallo.” Those acquainted with 
the history of Speculative Philosophy in this country need not be told that 
this is Judge Stallo of Cincinnati, and that he is the ablest writer of our 
time on the subject named. Thoroughly acquainted with everything writ- 
ten by the thinkers and observers in the department of natural science, he 
is also well versed in the several systems of speculative thought that have 
appeared in the world. -In his first article he treats of ‘‘The Theory of the 
Atomic Constitution of Matter.” He believes in freeing physical science 
from the crude metaphysics which infests it, and attacks first the atomic 
theory. Some very remarkable scaffolding is demolished by this article, 
and its results on the current theory regarding light and colors are quite 
startling. We shall notice this and subsequent articles of Judge Stallo in 
future numbers of this journal. EDITOR. 
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Grundziige der Praktischen Philosophie, Naturrecht, Ethik und Aesthetik. Von 
Hermann Ulrici. Erster Bund. Allgemeine grundlegende Einleitung. Das 
Naturrecht. Leipzig: T.O. Weigel. 1873. 


This volume belongs to the second part of Professor Ulrici’s great work 
God and Man (Gott und der Mensch). In 1866 appeared his God and Na- 
ture in a second edition, and the same year he put out the first part of God 
and Man, containing the ‘‘elemeunts of a psychology of man,” under the title 
of “‘ Body and Soul.” In the volume before us we have, first, a general 
introduction in, which our author seeks to define and establish scientifically 
the ethical nature of man, and his freedom, and the origin of ethical ideas. 
Accordingly he investigates the nature and idea of the will, discriminating 
it from the various forms of impulse and desire as well as from all theoreti- 
cal faculties. He defines its relation to the latter, and finally comes to the 
idea of Will as the impulse of the soul to give to itself validity, i.e. to real- 
ize and actualize itself. *‘The act of the will is an act of self-determination, 
and hence an act of self-diremption, although not an act of the intellect.” 
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He next proceeds to consider the question of the freedom of the will, and 
discusses the consciousness which we have of this freedom, the objections 
urged against the existence of freedom. He finds that the causal-nexus 
which forms the necessity of Nature does not contradict the idea of freedom 
inasmuch as an efficient cause is to be found in the Will. After considering 
briefly the arguments against free-will drawn from the doctrine of an over- 
ruling Providence, from the logical necessity which determines rational 
conviction, from social statistics, he passes over to the ground and origin of 
our ethical ideas, and treats the topic under the heads—the idea of the true, 
that of the good, that of the beautiful. 

After the Introduction we begin the elaboration of the several branches or 
“disciplines” of Practical Philosophy, the first of which is Natural Right: 
I. The idea of Right (or Justice); II. Immediate, unconditioned rights and 
duties; III. Mediated, conditioned rights and duties; IV. Laws of the 
State, or statute laws. Under II. are included—1. Right to existence and 
subsistence; 2. Right to hold property; 3. Right to make contracts; 4. 
Rights of person, (@) marriage, (6) family; 5. Rights based on personal 
honor. Under III. are embraced those regulations which arise from the 
growth of the family into a tribe and confederation of tribes, such as caste 
systems, &c. Under IV. we have—1. The right of self-preservation on the 
part of the state; 2. The right of legislation; 3. The right of executing 
laws, (a) the right of jurisdiction and administration of justice, (5) the 
right of government. In considering the last of these topics he enters into a 
very interesting discussion of the form of government, holding monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy—the old distinctions—to be mere empty ab- 
stractions. The main point, according to him, is the stage of development 
of the idea of justice in the consciousness of the people. With a low devel- 
opment of this, nothing but despotism can ensue even under a republican 
form. And with a high development of the idea of justice in the conscious- 
ness of a people, whether the form be monarchy as in Prussia or aristocracy 
as in England, there is a general realization of freedom for each and all 
individuals. Professor Ulrici considers the true distinction of governments 
to be founded on the basis developed in the ideas that underlie the uncondi- 
tioned, immediate rights, namely: I. Property-state; 2. Contract-state; 
3. Personal-rights-state. He traces the growth of the Roman State through 
the stage of the ‘“‘consciousness of property-rights” (the XII tables) up to the 
full development of the consciousness of the rights of contracts (under the 
later judicial administration of the pretors). Corresponding with the con- 
tract-rights is the Republican form of government. Professor Ulrici dis- 
cusses this form and its transition into a higher one, that of the personal- 
rights-state (which he finds in a constitutional monarchy) in a way to interest 
American thinkers. ‘A republican state,” he says, ‘‘is defined in the gen- 
eral description of this contract-state, and it is indifferent to its essence and 
ideal structure whether the government be carried on immediately through 
the nation itself (through resolutions of popular assemblies) or through one 
or more elected representatives.” ‘It remains republican whether it has a 
democratic or aristocratic constitution; politically this distinction is with- 
out significance, but historically they have for the most part originated in 
aristocracies and passed over into democracies (the former degenerating 
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into oligarchy and the latter into ochlocracy or mob-rule). All states, all 
governments—and, contrariwise, only those governments—whose substance 
and basis rest on the consciousness of contract-rights are republican. Only 
so long as the popular consciousness is in conformity with those obligatory 
determinations whose acceptation and execution lies at the basis of the gov- 
ernment—only so long as this phase of the consciousness of rights is alive 
in the people, can its rulers rule in accordance with, or the governed allow 
themselves to submit to it, i.e. only so long will the state exist as republic. 
In other words, the republic is possible only so long as each citizen partici- 
pates with his whole personality in the state and feels himself bound to the 
state, and at the same time perfectly justified and clothed with authority 
by the state, in turn [i.e. he gives his entire personality to the state, and in 
turn feels himself reinforced in his individuality by the entire might of the 
state]. Therefore a republican representative constitution in which the 
people do not participate immediately in the government, but only through 
a number of elected representatives—the only possible form of this participa- 
tion in a great and mighty nation—is in truth not republican, but in contra- 
diction with the essence and spirit of a republic. For although a party to 
a contract can appoint an attorney who as such is limited in power by his 
commission, yet he cannot appoint a representative who as such is perfectly 
free to act according to his own judgment. The most famous and important 
republic of the present day, and the only first-class power among republics, 
the American, is therefore substantially only a modified constitutional mon- 
archy, and even as such possible only because composed of a number of 
smaller, relatively independent states.” These remarks suggest the view 
of Hegel which has been so ofted scouted by republicans, not excepting 
even Mr. Castelar, the ardent admirer of the Hegelian Philosophy. It seems 
to us a mistake to interpret logical deductions with so great strictness as to 
prevent one from identifying under Hegel’s definition of the constitutional 
monarchy the essential characteristics of our own republic. The complete 
organization and development of the three essential branches of govern- 
ment, their independence of each other and of the sudden changes of popular 
opinion, furnish a concrete realization of the ideal monarchy demanded by 
the Philosophy of Rights. What so-called monarchy, indeed, is there which 
has proved itself so strong against the danger of subversion through revolu- 
tion as ours? and have we not proved that our government possesses in the 
highest degree the unity of rule specially claimed for monarchies? 

In conclusion, we desire to say that the thought of Professor Ulrici to 
base his different national forms upon the distinction of stages of culture in 
the civil society which they represent, is a very fruitful thought. It would 
seem that the growth of freedom in modern times is directly conditioned 
through this development of civil society, and that the form of government 
is well-nigh indifferent compared with the stage of consciousness regarding 
rights. It is not so much that we call ourselves a republic, as that our 
society has risen to the basis of productive industry, which is the leading 
principle in the modern world, and is conquering WANT and NECESSITY, 80 
that all people may ascend to the still higher stand-point of the personal- 
rights-state which Professor Ulrici has elaborated as the highest ideal of a 
state. 
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